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The Secret of Healt 


OOD MORNING, 
What shall it 
soup? We 
No, thank you. I 
want is two bottles of Nujol 


Mrs 


some 


Armstrong! 


be really nice 


have plenty. What I 


“Oh, that ull find at the next counter 


This is the toilet goods, you know 


“But that’s why I came right here You 
have soap and tooth-paste and wash cloths in 
single thing to keep our 
and fresh But 


ilong as best they can until 
trouble—and then 


this show case-—every 


prec wus oulsides cle in our 
ides must get 


day 


cry for a doctor 


“I'm afraid liable 


not right under our eyes.” 


ins 


some fine there's we 


we are to forget what is 


“That's just it But I've learned my lesson 
I'd no more think of forgetting my tablespoon- 
ful of Nujol than I would my bath or my tooth 
brush Two years ago, just before my little 
girl was born, I had almost every kind of con- 


Of course I 


pills, salts, min- 


stipation a woman can have 
tried all the 
eral waters, et 


I needed a stronger dose every 


laxatives 


cure 
but they only made matters 
worse time 
Finally my doctor came in one day after I had 
one of my bad spells and took things into his 


own hands.’ 
“How, Mrs 


“He said 
the food waste properly It 


your 


Armstrong?” 


‘Your body is not getting rid of 
as far 
and there 
The poisons arising from 
carried by the blood 
and’ do terrible harm. 


gets 


as 
your lower intestines colon 
it stops and decays 

this then 


throughout body 


are 


the 


waste 





Those remedies you've been taking are drug 
medicines. The more you take the more you 
need. You have a double responsibility now 
and must be gaining strength, not losing it. 
Now [I'm going to put you on a new treat- 
ment—the Nujol treatment.’ ” 


“How interesting. And the effect?” 


“None for the first Then I 
began to be regular as clockwork.” 


“Why, that’s wonderful!” 


“It is wonderful. You see, it’s like this— 
Nature supplies a lubricating substance to the 
intestines so that the food waste is kept soft 
and easily passed out of the body. But when 
you are constipated this lubricant is not 
produced in sufficient quantity. This is the 
case particularly in women who are approach- 
ing motherhood. Now a number of medical 
scientists discovered that the gentle lubricating 
action of Nujol most closely resembles this 
natural lubricant. Nujol takes the place of 
this natural lubricant, keeps the food waste 
soft and thus helps regular daily movements. 
And I like it too, because it is absolut ly harm- 
less and pleasant to take.” 

“Why, that’s splendid, Mrs. Armstrong. 
That must be the reason why so many people 
buy it.” 


two days 


“Very likely. It gives wonderfully bene- 
ficial results. I don’t mind telling you that I 
believe Nujol is the secret of the good health 


I enjoy today.’ 


For Constipation 


Nujol 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


A Lubricant—not a Laxative 


Guaranteed by Nujol Laboratories, Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) 
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A Magnificently 

Appointed Six- 

Story Building 
‘Devoted 





Exclusively to 


Muson Bernard Building 


GOWNS :: WRAPS 
TAILLEURS 


In Original Models and Perfect Replicas 
at Moderate Prices 


Your Inspection Is Invited 


MAISON BERNARD 


22 East 57th Street 
Belween 5th & Madison Aves 
New York 
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An Invitation 
To Visit Our Establishment 
ls Extended To Those 


) $a ail Saan , 4] > 
Participating in the 


~A merican ‘Bankers 
Association ( ‘OnveNtION 


A sembled in New York 


October 1st to 6th, 1922 
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The Hall of Gems 
Louis XVIII Silver Service 


(C:: ARTIER, Inc. 
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The Chosen Shop 
of the 


Discriminating Woman 


SPORTS APPAREL 


SPORT COSTUMES made to 
measure by our own Tailors 





Ss ork Harbor. M Magnolia, Mass. Palm Beach, Fla 














ee are cordially 


invited to inspect 
an unusual collection 
of inspiring models for 
Street wear, evening 


wear and dinner gowns 


Designed and made 


~ Kimenne [aver 


432 Madison Avenue at 49th Street 























HILE you are here have your hair 
LANOIL-waved at Nestle’s, the larg- 
est waving establishment in the world. 
A LANOIL Wave will make your visit so 
much more enjoyable and it will stay with 
you many months after you have returned 


NESTLE: 


Originat 
Permanent and L ANOIL Wa 


12 and 14 East 49th Street 
ff Fifth Avenue 


bent 
Tele phe nes: 

Vanderbilt 2670 

Vanderbilt 2671 Just 
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The Roperofters’ Memorial 
to 


Elbert Hubbard 


Following Hubbard’s tragic death on the “Lusi- 
tania” in 1915, announcement was made from 
East Aurora that the Philistine Magazine would 
be discontinued. Hubbard had gone on a long 
journey and might need his ‘Philistine’. 
sides, who was to take up his pen? 
beautiful tribute to the father from the son. 


Be- 
It was also a 


The same spirit of devotion has prompted The Roycrofters to issue their memorial edition of 


“Little Journeys to the Homes of the Great’’. 


In no other way could they so fittingly perpetuate 


the memory of the founder of their institution as to liberate the influence that was such an im- 
portant factor in moulding the career of his genius. 


Little Journeys to the Homes of the Great 


FOURTEEN YEARS were consumed in the writing of the work that ranks to-day as Elbert Hubbard’s 


masterpiece. 


In 1894 the series of “‘Little Journeys to the Homes of the Great”’ was begun, and once a month 


for fourteen years, without a break, one of these little pilgrimages was given to the world. 


These little gems have been accepted as classics and will 
live. In all there are one hundred and eighty-two “Little 
Journeys” that take us to the homes of the men and women 
who transformed the thought of their time, changed the course 
of empire and marked the destiny of civilization. Through 
him the ideas, the deeds, the achievements of these immortals 
have been given to the living present and will be sent echoing 
down the centuries. 

As a writer Elbert Hubbard stands in the front rank of the 


Immortals. One of the ablest writers in America, Ed Howe, 
called him ‘‘the brightest man in the writing game’’. 


Few businessmen have left institutions that reflect as much 
credit upon their founder, and yet The Roycroft Shops were 


launched primarily to demonstrate his philosophy that “Art 
is merely the expression of a man’s joy in his work’’. 

No public speaker who gave the platform his whole time 
appeared before as many audiences in the course of a year as 
this businessman and writer. 

Where did Elbert Hubbard find the inspiration for carrying 
on his great work? It is no secret at East Aurora. It was de- 
rived from his own little pilgrimages to the haunts of the Great. 


The Memorial Edition of LITTLE JOURNEYS TO THE 
HOMES OF THE GREAT is complete in 14 volumes, printed 
on specially made deckle-edge paper containing the Roycroft 
water-mark, semi-flexible binding, each volume handsomely em- 
bossed and modeled in colors. 





Mail Coupon For Very Special Quotation and Free Little Journey Booklet 








A limited number of the Memorial sets 
will be distributed at a very special price 
and on easy terms to a few of Hubbard’s 
admirers: If you will mail the coupon 


to-day, we will send you at once all particu- 
lars of the Memorial Edition together with 
Little Journey Booklet and a copy of 
the world-famous essay—“‘A Message to 





Garcia’. 


THE ROYCROFTERS, East Aurora, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, the Little Journey Booklet, 
also special quotation on the Memorial Edition, your easy pay- 
ment plan, and_a copy of ““A Message to Garcia’. 
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J. ZURLINDEN, Deputy Governor that this paper was not redis- 

* of the Federal Reserve Bank of counted, and that this par- 

Cleveland, relates to JupGe the following _ ticular banker received a letter 
lesson in discounting: calling his attention to the ti 
“We received from one of our member danger involved in taking My 
banks for rediscount three notes of a class liberties with negotiable instru- 

which the law does not permit us to redis- ments.” 

count when the maturity is more than 
ninety days, and which upon examination 
showed that the time of payment had 
been altered from six months to ninety 
days. As the member bank needed the 
funds, we called them by telephone and 
the president answered. He was in- 
formed that we held this paper, but that 
it appeared to be altered, and was asked 
if he could obtain from the makers of the 
notes certificates stating that the altera- 
tions had been made with their knowledge 
and consent. The president answered 
very frankly, ‘Hell! No! They don’t 
know anything about it. We were up 
against it for eligible paper and changed 
the maturities to ninety days. After it 
has run its course with you, we shall 
change it back.” You may rest assured 
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Any evening in the home of the 
president of any bank 








HE suggestion of Professor Puppus 

(Egy. Soc. Ree. XVI; 554) that the 

Egyptian pyramids were not orig- 
inally meant to be tombs, but were built 
as babies’ banks at a time when the cur- 
rency of Egypt had reached a state similar 
to that of Russia at the present moment— 
when if one wishes to drop a penny in the 
baby’s bank he must use a derrick and 
the bank has to be the size of a storage 
warehouse—suggests that even in those 
ancient days papa occasionally found him- 
self so 
cram ped 
financially 
that he 
Would turn 
the baby’s 


FIRST 






and shake it. 
papa who could pick 
up a hard stone pyra- 
mid, as tall as the 
Woolworth Building 
and covering a base 
area equal to the 
Sixth Ward, and 
shake it, must have 
been a strong papa 
rd 


or one mighty 
up for carfare. 
In ‘my opinion the 
papa of that day 
did not upend the pyramids and joggle 
them. As a professional baby-bank 
burglar my opinion is that the small 
change of that day was paper money, and 
that papa put his mouth to the pyramid 
opening and sucked. I have used this 
method with excellent results when the 
bank was in the form of a tin house with 
a narrow tin chimney and a dollar bill was 
in it. By placing the mouth firmly over 
the chimney, and then sucking spiritedly, 
two results are obtained, viz.: 

1. The dust in the bank rises rapidly 
and is deposited on the inner linings of 
yout esophagus, larynx, lungs and liver— 
an 


2. You get the dollar bill. 





Confessions of a Bank Burglar 
by Ellis Parker Butler 
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yx BURGLING a baby-bank by 
this method, which I have named the 
Suction Method, care must be taken not 


to stop to cough beween the instant when 


dust from the interior of the bank enters 
the throat and nostrils and the moment 
when the dollar bill is, so to speak, degurg- 
itated. If a cough is coughed the dollar 
bill pauses, hesitates and returns to its lair. 
It is also advisable to time the conclusion 
of the suck, or upward draft, correctly, or 
the dollar bill may proceed onward through 
the mouth, esophagus, larynx and other 
inher passages and glue itself against the 
liver, thus becoming extrémely difficult 
to retrieve without an expensive opera- 
tion. (Note: It is extremely advisable 
for papas meaning to become burglars to 
begin to train their babes, soon after 
birth, to put nothing but real money in 
the bank. Nothing so annoys a burglar 
as to suck like sixty and discover he has 
sucked up nothing but a cigar store cou- 
_ a piece of last Sunday’s Comic 


n.) 

When: the object of the burglar is to 
get the pennies I do not hesitate to advise 
the use of (1) the Free Arm Method or 
(2) the Hairpin Jiggle. I strongly advise 
against the Suction Method when the 
money in baby’s bank is in coin. I recall 
an otherwise excellent burglar papa who 
tried this once too often—or sucked too 
hard—with the result that $3.95 in copper 
cents hit the lid of his esophagus, bend- 
ing it inward and permitting the coins 
to enter his interior. The irony of it 
was that he had been robbing the bank to 
buy his monthly commutation ticket, but 

1. Hecould not spend the pennies, and 

2. He could never after catch the 8.15 
train, because when he ran for it he 
jingled like sleigh bells, and if he did not 
run for it he could not get it. 


T= Free Arm Shake is used when the 
bronchial tube of baby’s bank is free 
and unobstructed like a coal chute. The 
bank is by the underneath and 
inverted and the hand is made to act as 
when cracking ice for a cocktail, -tising 
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rapidly and falling still 
more rapidly and stopping 
with a jerk. By this means 
over eight cents an hour 
can often be obtained and the muscles of 
the forearm and fingers given excellent 
development. It is advisable, if as much 
as a dollar or eighty-eight cents is wanted, 
to change hands every fifteen cents lest 
one arm become as big as a ham and the 
other atrophy to the size of a stork’s 
second joint. 

The Free Arm Shake can be used on 
ordinary tin banks, pottery pigs and other 
open-glottis banks, but the Hairpin 
Jiggle will produce better results when 
the bank is one of the new style affairs 
with a dooflapper in its intake. Wise 
parents, before buying baby’s bank, 
examine those available and instantly 
reject any having dooflappers, but if 
Aunt Anna has given the baby such a 
bank the Hairpin Jiggle must be learned. 
The accepted Code of Practice of the 
Parent-Burglars Association follows: 

“Grasp the bank in the left hand, invert 
it and elevate above the head. In the 
right hand grasp a hairpin by the legs— 
No. 7, chilled steel, black, preferred—and 
insert the upper or curved portion into 
the orifice of the bank. Open mouth 
1% inches. Close left eye. With hair- 
pin hold dooflapper back against wall of 
the, so to speak, teller’s window of bank. 
Jiggle bank up and down. [If success- 
fully performed this operation will cause 
the coins in the bank (a) to slide down the 
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intake (b) and drop through the air 
(c) into the mouth (d) with the greatest 
of ease (e-e-e).” 


HILE, however, it is always well 

for the baby-bank burglar to ac- 
quire, if possible, good form in burgling 
and to cultivate a classic stance and 
swing, he should never feel himself too 
strictly bound by rules. Personally I 
have made some of my best “hauls”—as 
we in the profession say—by entirely 
empiric methods, such as opening the 
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Another big bank hold-up 


darn thing with a can opener or taking it 
into the back yard and hitting it with a 
brick. 

In conclusion I wish to say that the 
motto of the Parent-Burglars’ Associa- 
tion—“Early and Often”—was adopted 
against my wishes. As the father of four 
babies and a burglar of long and broad 
experience I objected to the “often.” 
Even the most unsophisticated babe, if 
its bank is burgled every morning, soon 
loses confidence in it and swallows its 
pennies rather than deposit them in a 
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fiduciary institution of such doubtful 
solvency. This may benefit the ipecac 
trade but it does not help the burglary 
business. No; my experience is that the 
watchword of the baby-bank burglar 
should be “Early!” and “Early!” and 
“Mighty Early!” for, when the financial 
stringency in the little old home reaches 
that point, papa has to get up mighty 
early or mama will have given the bank 
the Hairpin Jiggle, the Free Arm Shake, 
the Sudden Suction and the Can Opener 
Twist while he is still snoring. 
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The Law of Supply and Demand 








Industrial Perpetual Motion 


NE day there came into our semi-moun- 

tain semi-desert town a quaint old chap 

of the type we used to denominate a 

“desert rat.” He was about sixty-five years 

old; his garments bleached to the color of the 

desert sand; his long hemp-like beard flowing 

Having inquired for the boss 
he was referred to me. 

“Say, boss,” he began, “I have got a business 
proposition which strikes me as a good one. 
There's money in it and if I can put it over it 
will help develop our section. To put it over 
I've got to have a loan and I understand that 
what you fellows are for is to help good men 
onto their feet and to promote industry.” 

“You are perfectly right about that,” | 
“Go ahead with your proposi- 


on his breast. 


answeret l. 
tion.” 


“Well, it’s this,” he answered. “Out here 


on the desert I took up a claim of a quarter 
section some years ago. 


I hain’t never done 





by Lyman J. Gage 


nothing with it—she’s too dry—but I've dis- 
covered a way by which she can be made to 
bring in good and big returns and to set it 
agoing I must have use of a little capital. You 
see, part of my claim consists of a fair size lake; 
about the middle of the lake there is a fair size 
island, just about big enough for the use I 
mean to make of it. It’s an ideal home and 
breeding place for cats, and for cat’s skins there 
is a set market price at fifteen cents apiece. 
The island being surrounded by water don’t 
need no fence to keep the cats at home, for 
they hate water.” 


FORGOT to tell you that the little lake is 

full of carp and you know, I suppose, that 
cats are more fond of fish than of any other kind 
of food, and carp are specially fond of raw meat 
of any kind. Now, my idea is to put in a small 
stock of cats on the island and let nature do 
the rest. I can get a good big annual rake off, 


‘ce ) 
A few notes on Foreign Exchange 
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as you see, for I will feed the cats on carp— 
that won't cost nothin’ excepting catching the 
carp, and I will feed the carp on the cats after 
taking their hides off of them. So you see it 
is pretty near perpetual motion. The cats will 
live on carp and the carps will live on cats. 
It looks to me like a sure thing and with the 
loan of $500 I can put it over.” 

There was a sort of seductiveness in the 
proposition as stated by the old man, but it was 
a new one to me and I could not quite see 
through it. We bankers, like the lawyers, are 
supposed to go by precedents. 

I told the old man I would lay his proposition 
before the board. I did that, when one mem- 
ber of the board suggested that it was a matter 
which required the opinion of some expert 
on credit and recommended that I write the 
secretary of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion and get his opinion. I did so, but was 
never favored with a revly. 























Deacon Hardcastle—No wonder you're poorer ’n Job’s turkey. Look at them crows! 
“Wal, if you hang ’round here a spell, mebbe they'll go ’way!” 


Supplying the Home 


\ AORE than one hundred automobiles 
4 to every piano, is an item of sta- 
tistics which brings gloom to the piano 
trade. Furthermore, in certain sections 
of the West, “one person in seven owns a 
car of some sort, while one piano suffices 
for 900 people.” So much for fact. Now 
for fancy. 

The public takes to nothing more 
readily than to novelty. Therefore, in- 
asmuch as “one person in seven owns a 
car of some sort,” and five of the remain- 
ing six hope to, let the piano people hitch 
their star to a wagon; in other words, let 


them put on the market a combination 
piano-limousine. 

A baby upright wouldn’t take up much 
space in a car. It could be placed between 
the driver’s seat and the rear lounge, with 
the keyboard facing in. When you have 
rolled a piano into the average apart- 
ment’s parlor, you have little more room 
than would be left were a piano to be 
built in a car. And you live a lot more 
in your car than you do in your parlor. 

Lacking indeed would they be in in- 
genuity if the combined advertising brains 
of the piano industry could not conjure 
up vivid word-pictures proving the at- 
tractiveness of the arrangement. The 
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delightful run into the country; the picnic 
luncheon spread beneath a tree; and 
then—climax of enjoyment—the im- 
promptu dance upon the rich green- 
sward to the music of the owner’s own 
piano, snugly parked by a bank of wild 
roses or overhanging sprays of apple 
blossoms. In the language of the vulgar, 
can you beat it? Home is where the car 
is, and “no home is complete without a 
piano.” 
SAS 
What science should give us is a seis- 


mograph which will register prosperity 
shocks as well as earthquakes, 





Skipping the tape 





More Precious than Rubles 


deal of advice in the advertising 

columns of the newspapers about 
making your banker your friend and 
coming down to confide in him. Per- 
sonally our relations have always been 
much more formal than that. We don’t 
seem to know any bankers well enough to 
unbosom ourself of anything but money. 
And, as a matter of fact, not very much of 
that. 

Of course, we correspond a little. On 
the first of every month we get a little 
calendar. It has never helped us much. 
We want something which will tell us 
what the date is, and the day of the week, 
and the month. You can’t do much with 
a calendar unless you have some one fact 
upon which to start. We are willing to 
contribute the year, but that doesn’t seemi 
to be enough. 

And with the calendar comes a docu- 
ment which is known as “a statement.” 
Ostensibly it is supposed to keep us in- 
formed as to how much money we have 
put in the bank and how much of it is 
eft, and why. In effect it is a puzzle de- 


QO LATE we have observed a good 


signed to sharpen the wits and promote 
Unfortunately, we haven't 


good feeling. 





by Heywood Broun 
Illustrations by Weed 


character enough to spend more than a 
few minutes on a puzzle. If it doesn’t 
work out, then we get discouraged and 
shout, “Give up!’ Even the joy of being 
surprised seldom compensates us for the 
work after the first few hours or so. We 
are always willing to run the risk of being 
intellectually pauperized and have some- 
body tell us the answer. Bankers have 
never played with us very prettily. At 
such times as we have gone down town, 
statement in hand, ready to confess with 
all the playfulness and good spirit in the 
world that the puzzle was too much for us, 
and that we didn’t want to guess any 
more, and what was the answer anyhow, 
they have been more or less surly about it. 


OREOVER, in addition to this rou- 
tine and regular monthly corre- 
spondence, other messages have passed 
between bankers and us. This exchange 
has been quite frequent, although irregu- 
lar. They write every now and then to 
say that we haven’t got any money with 
them any more and will we please stop 
making out checks just as if we had. 
Ignorance doesn’t seem to be any defense. 
Bankers, we always thought, are a little 
deficient in a sense of humor. When we 
laughingly admit having overdrawn our 
account and add, “That certainly is a 
good joke on us,” it is just as like as not 
that they won’t see it. They aren’t quick 
that way. 

But as somebody used to say, “there’s 
so much good in the worst of us ” Per- 
haps that isn’t just right and we don’t 
remember the rest of it, but what we are 
trying to say is that in spite of unpleasant 
experiences in the past we are decidedly 
optimistic about bankers. We feel that 
something may come of them after all. 
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Often it isn’t the banker’s fault. He is 
just a great big boy, and he has never had 
a chance to play. Not until our own day 
and generation has the play spirit begun 
to be introduced into the business of 
banking. Perhaps, some credit is due to 
the bandits of New York. They have 
made it easy for many a metropolitan 
financier to imagine that he was a boy 
again and being pursued by Indians. In 
the old days the banker went to his stuffy 
office knowing perfectly well that nothing 
could possibly happen. It was not an 
inspiring prospect. Now he has a dis- 
tinct feeling that he may be shot, and 
opening the door of a bank is just like 
plunging into a story book. It is very in- 
spiring. To-day bankers. go to work 
whistling. Sometimes it’s a police whistle 
which they blow. Indeed, almost every 
banker’s library contains a copy of “What 
to Do Until the Patrolman Comes.” In 
New York this is, of necessity, a thick 
and heavy volume. 





Couponthenics 























But even if a banker goes through a 
week and meets no bandits there is 
no reason why his life shouldn’t have its 
share of fun. It may be the receiving 
teller who brings color into the life of the 
financier. There ought to be endless 
amusement for the banker in wondering 
from day to day just how much of his in- 
stitution will be left when he arrives in the 
morning. At almost any moment he may 
be called upon to take part in a paper 
chase to Canada or South America. And 
the messengers do their part. This, too, 
was once a routine occupation which has 
developed into romance and ad- 
venture. Like Noah of the Ark, 
the banker sends forth a messenger 
not knowing whether or not he 
will ever come back. The officials 
have no end of fun making up a 
little book on the chances. The 
president is generally allowed the 
privilege of betting that the boy is 
gone for good. In this way, even 
if the $500,000 in Liberty Bonds 
and other marketable securities is 
missing, the president has the con- 
solation of having won the pool 
amounting to $8.62. More than 
that his judgment of human 
nature will be vindicated. There 
is no rule which prevents him 
from crowing over all the losers 
and gleefully exclaiming, “I told 
you so!” 


No& only is losing money easier 
than ever before, but making 
money has become a thing sudden 
and surprising as a_ third-act 
climax. The old way was to save 
the nickels and pennies and let 
the dollars take care of themselves. 
That was before the days of oil 
wells or foreign exchange. To- 
day the banker may begin his 
morning with nothing more than 
an excellent supply of wall paper 
and go home with a first lien on the 
Tower of London or the Cologne 
Cathedral. 

Few forms of exercise can bring 
about reduction as, quickly as 
chasing dollars. There was a time 
when money was so sacred a thing 
that nobody could have any fun in 
dealing with it. It was stable and 
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His Indian Clubs 


pompous and intensely dignified. Now it is 
being run off on the presses of the world 
like baseball extras. Nobody can have 
much respect for money if he has to 
look at each bill to see whether it is the 
Home Edition or the Five Star Sporting 
Final. 

And when respect flies out of the window 
ease and good-fellowship come in at the 
door. Proprietors of roulette wheels and 
faro layouts are shutting up shop and 
going into banking for the excitement of 
the thing. Romance is more precious 
than rubles. 


Juggling 


Pretty Soft! 


HEN the papers announced Mr. 

Paul M. Warburg’s appointment to 
the Federal Reserve Board, the old wom- 
an who was supposed to clean his son’s 
room at Harvard College asked the 
latter: “Is that your ‘faither,” who has 
been appointed to the Federal Reserve 
Board?” 

When the question was answered in the 
affirmative, she exclaimed: “My, I con- 
gratulate you! Such a big salary!” 

Mad 

“If we would occasionally stop to think 
of the mistakes which we ourselves have 
made and the colossal ignorance with 
which some of us have entered upon our 
chosen profession it would tend to make 
us more lenient in our judgment of those 
who are now working with us,” says 
H. W. Snow, Jr., cashier of the Buffalo 
branch of the Federal Reserve Bank. 

“My first experience in the banking 
line,” he continues, “was in the transit 
department of the National Commercial 






















THE FRIENDLY WAGER 


Will the bank runner disappear 
with the bonds or will he not? 


Bank of Albany, N. Y., under Mr. 
Jacob H. Herzog, Vice-president 
of that institution, who at that 
time was chief clerk of the transit 
department. On my first day I 
was handed the transit letter con- 
taining an adding machine list of 
checks which I was told to address 
to the Bowling Green Trust Com- 
pany of New York City. I did 
not catch the name very clearly, 
and being somewhat diffident hes- 
itated to ask for further particu- 
lars and thought I would show my 
initiative by addressing it in my 
own way. Later in the day I 
noticed considerable merriment on 
the part of Mr. Herzog and his 
assistant, and found that the 
cause of their humor was my let- 
ter, which was addressed to the 
‘Rolling Bean Trust Company.’ 
It was perhaps the memory of this 
incident that enabled me to re- 
strain my sense cf humor some 
years later when I became head of 
the department and one of the 
young women, whose duty it was 
to change the dates on the in- 
dorsing stamp, came to me on the 
first of August very seriously con- 
cerned over the fact that she was 
unable to find a die for ‘July 32d’ tobe 
placed in the stamp.” 


'| S60 
Limited 
by P. A. Connolly 

pp“ little maid, each day I see 

You waiting patiently for me, 

Each day I pick you up and, lo, 

My heart grows fonder and I know 
That you are my sweet destiny. 


If this indeed be life’s decree 
A happy life mine then will be, 
And bliss will banish every woe, 
Fair little maid. 


I'll sing with gladness, joy and glee 
Will make each day a jubilee, 
Delight in me will overflow— 
Step lively, watch that step below— 
Alas, I can’t let you ride free, 
Fare, little maid! 
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Photographs 
by ABBE. 


(At the top) Isabel Leighton, who is furnishing 
one of the reasons for “Why Men Leave Home,” a 
farce by Avery Hopwood. 


(At the left) Jacquelyn Hunter, whose ornamental 
pedals are two of Frank Tinney’s principal supports 
in “Daffy Dill.” 


(At the right) Elsie Lombard, who, in “The Ging- 
ham Girl,” is (figuratively speaking) responsible for 
the new and distinguished title: “The Chorus Star.” 


Photograph by 
Wuits Srupios, N. Y. 



































~ George Jean Nathan’s Theater Page 
The Clown Is Good 


and a few nonchalant allusions to polo. 


I 


R. GILBERT MILLER, a fel- 
M low of wit although a theatrical 
manager, has observed after the 
first act of James Forbes’ “The Endless 
Chain” that so often does the author 
state and re-state the nature of his theme 
that he seems figuratively to step to the 
footlights no less than four or five times, 
look the audience hard in the eye and in- 
quire, “Have you got it yet?” Mr. 
Forbes, in truth, is of the playwriting 
school that believes in the. venerable 
nonsense to the effect that you have to 
tell a thing to an audience at least three 
times, otherwise it will not grasp it. He 
hammers away at every point like the 
village blacksmith. His present play is 
not without certain deft tracings of 
character, but it amounts in general to 
little more than a finishing school version 
of Eugene Walter’s “Paid in Full.” The 
fable is much the same; the only differ- 
ence is that the actors wear evening dress 
and speak more like the Cosmopolitan 
Magazine than the Police Gazette. Yet, 
for all this, the evening is made inter- 
esting by an exceptionally fine perfor- 
mance of the réle of the young wife by 
Miss Margaret Lawrence. She redeems 
what would otherwise be a lack-luster 
session. ‘Together with Mr. Harry Beres- 
ford’s rare performance in “The Old 
Soak,” her performance in the Forbes’ 
play is one of the really brilliant things 
of the early season. 


II 
T= outstanding features of Edward 


Paulton’s “Her Temporary Husband” 
are as follows: (1) Mr. William Courte- 
nay (b. Worcester, Mass., June 19, 1875) 
in the role of an effervescent laddie; 
(2) Miss Ann Andrews in the goldarndest 
dress seen on the New York stage since 
Adele Blood played for a few nights some 
ten years ago down in the Garrick 
Theater; (3) a first act set of the pre- 
William A. Brady era; and (4) a farce 
that would have made a great hit when 
Etienne Girardot was still in grammar 
school. Mr. Paulton’s exhibit belongs 
to that period of the theater when the 
curtains still flourished Yucatan chewing 
gum, Dr. Lyons’ tooth powder and 
Columbia bicycle advertisements, when 


the programs were printed on single 
sheets of paper, and when Nym Crinkle 
was considered the greatest dramatic 
critic since Goethe. If therefore not 
exactly the kind of farce with which one 
may electrify one’s wife, sister or sweet- 
heart, it is strongly to be recommended 
as one to which one may safely take one’s 
grandfather and grandmother. The lat- 
ter will enjoy it immensely. 


Ii 
N “MOLLY DARLING,” the scene 


is a féte champétre at Larchmont. 
The leading guests are music publishers 
and song writers. Among the other 
guests is a young lawyer. “You have 
taught me one thing,” says in effect the 
young lawyer, with a catch in his voice, 
to the poor little East Side singing girl 
who has been snubbed by the magnificos; 
“You have taught me that F should not 
try to be the equal of these fashionable 
and elegant folk.” The audience on the 
opening night sniffled audibly at the 
tender sadness of this scene. I myself, 
a hard-hearted old roué, could not resist 
a tear. It may therefore be appreciated 
that “Molly Darling” is, unlike many 
musical comedies of its species, not with- 
out some good juicy humor. There are a 
half dozen other examples with which I 
might gladden you. In addition to these, 
there is the Mons. Jack Donahue, the 
best dancing clown the stage has given us 
in several seasons, together with a nimble 
pair of leg-lifters out of a Chicago cabaret, 
and some nice scenery. Throw away the 
libretto, get some one to write a new 
score—and the show would be first-rate 
entertainment. Even as it stands, it is, 
obliquely, much better than the usual 
thing of its kind. Donahue alone is 
worth two dozen Michio Itow Pinwheel 
Revues. 


IV 
\AR. BROCK PEMBERTON has 
4 staged the Italian farce known 


locally as “The Plot Thickens” so politely 
that one can’t see the humor for the 
manners. Apparently determined to 
convince the public that he is a producer 
of what the public calls “taste,” he has 
pushed his “taste” so far that nothing 
remains of the farce but some smart 
furniture and draperies, a very tony butler 
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Since “The Plot Thickens,” by the 
Messrs. Barzini and Fraccaroli, is approxi- 
mately as full of genuine humor as an 
advertisement of Goodyear tires, the 
result may be imagined. 

The play deals with an expensive 
young man who, bored to death, hires a 
movie director to supply him with thrills 
and who subsequently mistakes actual 
happenings to be part of the director’s 
contract. The theme wears itself out 
before the second of the three acts is half 
done. The acting is of a very low order. 
Mr. Edwin Nicander has the réle of the 
bored one, and gets absolutely nothing 
out of a part that the resourceful William 
Collier might have made something of. 
A fair trick named Remy Carpen, fea- 
tured with Mr. Nicander, makes up in 
looks what she lacks in the way of acting 
ability. An actor named Thorn, in the 
role of the movie director, is brilliantly 
awful; and Mr. Dallas Welford, as a 
crook, splutters his face red for the six 
hundred and fifteen thousand eight hun- 
dred and fifth time. It is a pity that the 
enterprising and commendable Mr. Pem- 
berton should waste his time and money 
in this fashion. He has two very much 
better plays already in his possession: 
One by Dunsany and one by Pirandello. 
Either of these would have constituted an 
evening infinitely more profitable to the 
public and to himself. 


\ 
QOMETEING has happened to Mr. 


George Broadhurst. While never a 
gentleman whose theatrical activities 
were of a sort to enchant this particular 
reviewer, he was for a period certainly one 
who understood the popular theater and 
knew how to cultivate it with remunera- 
tive result. ‘The man who wrote for that 
theater such things as “Bought and Paid 
For,” “The Man of the Hour” and the 
like was, in his way, a shrewd fellow. 
But in the last three or four years his 
understanding of the popular taste has 
completely deserted him and has brought 
him to produce a series of inconsonant 
things like “Tarzan of the Apes,” ““The 
Elton Case,” “What Money Can’t Buy,” 
“The Woman on the Index,” and “I Will 
If You Will.” And now, just as the last 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Edwin Levick. 


HILE Chief Justice Taft was 

delivering a lecture in Portland, 
Ore., hisfriend, Bishop Keator, entered 
the auditorium, and the ex-President 
immediately sandwiched this: story into 
his talk. 

The Bishop was absorbed in a book 
while seated in a Pullman car. The 
porter scrutinized him very carefully, and 
said, “’Scuse me, Senator, anythin’ ah kin 
do fo’ you’, suh?”” The Bishop replied 
in the negative. 

The porter returned again soon, and 
asked, “Shall ah open de _ window, 
Guv’ner?” The response once more was, 
“No thanks.” 

A third excursion he ventured, “’Scuse 
me, Kuh’nel, kain’t ah brush yo’ off?” 

The Bishop looked up. “Listen, por- 
ter,” he said, “I’m not a senator, or a 
governor, or a colonel; nothing but a 

r, common Episcopal bishop.” 

“Yassah, Bish’p,” replied the darky, 
“but ah jes’ don’ knewed yo’ wuz one o’ 
dem face cawds.” 

RP lad 

T WAS a very hot day and the fat 

commuter who had wanted to catch 
the four-fifty-five train passed through 
the gate at four-fifty-six. He made a 
valiant race but was outclassed, and as he 
returned, perspiring and weary, an ob- 
sequious red cap relieved him of his grips 
and inquired solicitously: 

“Was you tryin’ to catch that train, 
Cap?” 

“Certainly not,” replied the victim 
irritably. “I was only chasing it out of 
the yard.” 

SIS 
EORGE L. MEDILL, State Bank 
Commissioner, Dover, Del., hands 
these anecdotes to JupGrE: 
A bank moved into temporary quar- 








Told at the 
©) * Hole 











ters while making alterations to its build- 
ing and displayed the sign: “Temporary 
Quarters.” A young coin collector 
stepped into the bank and asked if he 
might get five dollars worth of the 
“temporary quarters.” 


A new office boy was sent to a bank by 
his employers to get a check certified. 
Presenting the check, he said: “Please 
crucify this check.” 
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The banker who couldn’t take his mind 
off his business 
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Ardsley Country Club, N. Y. 


| he been reading some “ads” in a golf 
magazine, says F. S. Root, of Fall 
River, Mass., and now I see clearly what a 
fool I have been. All these years I’ve 
been trying to lengthen my drive, but 
somehow or other I'd never “arrive.” But 
if only I'd listened to what the “ads” say, 
I'd have been a long driver before this . 
late day. What makes me think so? 
Well, listen to this: 

“To get fifty yards more by using this 
club. (A. MeWhizz.) 

“The ‘Go-Lightly’ ball will lengthen your 
drive, at least 10 per cent., sure as you're 
alive. 

“Use this ‘Rubber-roid’ tee, it don’t cling 
to the ball, you'll get twenty yards more; 
with no effort at all. 

“Have your clubs wound with ‘Gum- 
Stickem Grip,’ it will help out your game 
"cause your fingers can’t slip. 

“Carry a ‘Feather Light’ bag, and you'll 
save enough strength to add to your shots 
some considerable length.” 


dd 
YOUNG man and his grandfather 


were riding the St. Lawrence in a 
high-powered motor boat. The grand- 
father, a rather self-opinionated old man 
who had made good in the business world 
and was now enjoying life leisurely was 
driving the boat at a pretty good clip. 

“Grandfather,” spoke up the young 
man rather anxiously, “there are a Jot 
of shoals in this river.” 

“IT know every shoal in the St. Law- 
rence, my son.” 

No sooner had the old man said this 
than the craft hit a rocky bottom and 
reared to the right. 

“There’s one of *em, now,” he said, 


never lessening the speed of the boat. 











For Those Who Golf and Those 
Who Don’t 
by Alfred P. Reck 


[* MAY be that you dubbed your shot 
And sliced the ball clear off the lot. 
Don’t start explaining, man alive, 
Go on and drive. 


Look forward to the rolling green 
Not backward at the traps you’ve 
seen, 
For better shots just always strive, 
Go on and drive. 


What difference if you fluked your shot? 
Just give ’em all the stuff you’ve got, 
Keep going, then you'll soon arrive, 
Go on and drive. 


Just grip your club and make a try 
And please forget the alibi, 
Speak truthfully and don’t connive, 
Go on and drive. 


Then if you’re beaten in the fray 
Remember you’ve another day. 
Forget it, man, you’re still alive, 
; Go on and drive 


The lessons learned in life and play 
Are just the same, so plug away, 
You never get there ‘less you strive, 
Go on and drive. 


RR 


EORGE B. CHRISTIAN, JR.., sec- 
retary to President Harding, is 
credited with the following golf yarn: 

An elderly man of much avoirdupois 
and more imbibing in the prohibited 
liquors insisted on playing his usual after- 
noon of golf. His friends, realizing his 
condition, tried to keep him from teeing 
up, but upon finding his mind so made up 
to play secured two caddies to escort him 
and hold him up. 

He teed up for the first hole, staggered 
around a bit and then swung with all his 
strength at the ball. Luck was with him 
and the ball went sailing straight and true, 
bounded thirty feet in front of the green, 
rolled: up, circled the cup and dropped in. 

Because of his condition the golfer’s 
eyes failed to follow the course of the ball. 
Starting down the fairway with his 
caddies on either side he asked, “Caddie, 
where ish ma ball?” 

The caddie answered him, “It’s in the 
hole, sir, it’s in the hole.” 

This did not seem to please the golfer 
so he inquired again, “Caddie, where did 
ya shay ma ball wuz?” 

“In the hole, sir.” 

“All right, then, gib me my niblick,” 
came the astonishing command. 


Ral’ 


MEIKE was building a stone wall on a 
very swampy piece of land. His 
friend, passing by, realizing that a griev- 
ous mistake was being made, hailed Mike 
and asked why he built a stone wall on 
such a very unreliable piece of soil. “No 
sooner will you have it built,” said he, 
“than it will topple over.” 

“Shure,” said Mike, “all thim things 
have been thought of. If you notice, I 
am building the wall three feet high and 
five feet wide so-that when it topples over 
it will be bitter than before.” 
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Drawn by RENE CLARKE. 


“319 yards! 


THEY DO 
Well, kid, I suppose you call that a two-shotter?” 


“Yes, sir; we call it that, but most of ’um takes more.” 


& 
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“MONTE == CRISTO” 






“The World 
Is Minel”’ 














Emmett J. Flynn, director, whose 


John Gilbert lavish expenditure of talent is Estelle Taylor and John Gilbert 
History offers no more reflected in the wealth of a splen- i : 
truthful example of the did production Generosity, it must be 
arrogance of high fi- apparent, was one of 
the Count’s virtues. 


nance than the poor, 
persecuted French 
gamin, Edmond Dan- 
tes, who, having an- 
nexed a wad of money, 
immediately laid claim 
to the entire world 


Although the world 
was his—take it from 
him—he was no less 
willing to share it with 
the woman of his 
choice, with the sole 
proviso that he retain 
a power of attorney for 
her share 


Is there not a hint here 
for the tired banker? 
May not this picture 
suggest to him a much 
more effective method 
of refusing to renew 
the solicitor’s promis- 
sory note? 





John Gilbert and Robert McKim 
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Harold Lloyd in “Grandma’s Boy” at the Strand 


Ruth Hale’s Movie Page 
Lloyd’s Assurance 


MOTION PICTURE actor can 
get along very nicely without 


being a genius if only he knows 
that he isn’t. Once his mind is made up 
to the admission, he is ready to take off 
his coat and get to work. Intelligent 
effort is no bad substitute until such time 
as inspiration comes. 

We have in mind Harold Lloyd. as seen 
in his latest picture, ““Grandma’s Boy.” 
Of late there has been a tendency to speak 
of the amusing Mr. Lloyd as a rival and 
pretender to the honors of Charlie 
Chaplin. _ Such talk seems to us careless 
and ill-founded. Lloyd is neither of, nor 
for the angels like Charlie in his great 
moments. Indeed Lloyd doesn’t go in 
particularly for moments. He offers 
carefully planned, diligent, well executed 
comedies. 

He cannot stand free and clear from 
plot and circumstance like Charlie. But 
needing these legitimate and even desir- 
able aids, Harold Lloyd has been shrewd 
enough to go out and get them. His 
latest venture is founded solidly upon an 
idea. It never suggests impromptu 
entertainment. Premeditation is there, 
although not in obtrusive position. 


HE idea is at least reminiscent of a 

tale by Heywood Broun, called ““The 
Fifty-first Dragon.” Nevertheless, it is 
an excellent notion and singularly well 
adapted to the needs of Lloyd. The 
story concerns the conquest of cowardice. 
Lloyd is a young man seduced out of fear 
by the inspired device of his grandmother. 
It is she who tells him of the exploits of 
his grandfather and explains that the old 
gentleman’s courage was inspired directly 
by the possession of a magic charm, a 
little misshapen idol. Whereupon she 
gives the charm to the boy who goes out 
and performs marvels in the capture of a 
wild tramp who has been terrifying the 
neighborhood. Returning from his 
triumph the hero is told that the charm 
and the story concerning it were mere 
fabrications designed for his benefit. 
However, by this time his feet are set in 


the ways of fortitude and seemingly he is 
able to proceed without the aid of magic. 
Here is an excellent outline for a movie 
plot, but of course there is need of enor- 
mous elaboration and much filling in with 
detail. Practically all of this is judicious, 
but we were never moved to. exclaim: 
“How on earth did he think of that?” 
Such wonder as the best touches in 
“Shoulder Arms” and “The Kid” arouse 
are not in “Grandma’s Boy.” We know 
perfectly well how Lloyd or his director 
thought up the notion of having two of 
the characters mistake camphor balls for 
candies. They simply remembered. 


UT for us twice told tales are not 
without charm provided the telling 
is skillful. Harold Lloyd has handled 
even familiar themes adroitly enough to 
keep the tradition of their humor un- 
spoiled. About thrice told tales we have 
a lurking prejudice, and above that our 
opposition becomes active. ‘“Grandma’s 
Boy” is not -vithout one characteristic 
failing in motion picture philosophy. At 
times it follows the theory that if it is 
funny to have a man knocked down once 
it must be ten times as funny to have him 
knocked down ten times. There is an 
error in that calculation. We don’t 
know quite where, but it has always 
seemed to us that to knock a man down 
ten times was only about half as funny 
as knocking him down once. The mathe- 
matics of the problem are complicated. 
However, this is only an occasional 
lapse in “Grandma’s Boy.” On _ the 
whole the picture moves ahead rapidly as 
well as steadily. The story has a begin- 
ning and an end and, even more unusual, a 
middle. It hardly seems to us that Lloyd 
creates authentic character. As in his 
other films the boy of the new picture is 
merely another presentation of himself. 
We are not disposed to throw it out from 
serious consideration on that account. 
Indeed we are rather firmly addicted to 
the theory that acting means the display 
of the personality of the performer rather 
than his adaptation of himself to fit 
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After all, Mansfield 


remained pretty much himself no matter 


various disguises. 


what his réle, and so did Irving. When 
John Barrymore essays a dramatic season 
again the interest will be not so much in 
seeing how much Mr. Barrymore is like 
Hamlet but rather how much Hamlet is 
like Mr. Barrymore. 


T IS well enough, then, that Lloyd 
remains himself, for this personality is 
nearly always winning and likeable. He 
has the gift of humor and of grace of 
movement. He knows how to do the 
right thing. In fact he is a screen come- 
dian second only to Chaplin. It seems 
to us that he can hardly ever be more than 
that for Chaplin is not bound to the ne- 
cessity of doing the right thing. Rather 
he does what he wants and makes it seem 
not only right but imperative. 
FAH 


Indian Summer 
by Edith Smith 


HE wind comes softly out of purple 
hills 

With pungent smoke and haze of far-off 
Jires, 

And scent of grapes and sun-warmed mellow 
fields. 

The trees grown russet in the frosty night 

Fling quiet triumph in their fluttering 
leaves, 

(Sad leaves that crisp and rustle underfoot) ; 

And Silence in a passion of content 

Folds quiet-hands in prayer and hush of 
peace: 

If Death is tender like the passing year 

I have no fear—of Death. 

ASS 


O OVERTHROW capitalism and 
make the whole world unanimously 
capitalistic is still said to be the ambition 
of Trotzky. Possibly, by the time his 
ambition is fully realized, relief expedi- 
tions to feed the starving earth men will 
be organized among the Martians. 
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William Morris Houghton 
Your Turn, Rudyard 

LARE SHERIDAN has put into the mouth of Rudyard 

Kipling some rather grotesquely pharisaical remarks 

aimed at America. Kipling, after permitting several of 

our most distinguished Minute Men to leap into the trenches of 

controversy, has repudiated the interview, leaving them to their 

bayonet practice. And yet, because Mr. Kipling has been 

known to harbor harsh thoughts of America and Americans, 

no one is exactly satisfied. The only way in which he can 

square himself completely, it appears, is to come right out 

afresh and say something positively appreciative and sym- 

pathetic, something which no pharisee could possibly utter, as 

he did in his “American Notes,” inspired by his first visit to 
the United States in 1889. 

My heart has gone out to them (the Americans) beyond all other 
people (he wrote), and for the life of me I cannot tell why. Their 
government's provisional; their law’s the notion of the moment; 
their railways are made of hairpins and matchsticks, and most of their 
good luck lives in their woods and mines and rivers and not in their 
brains; but for all that, they be the biggest, finest and best people 
on the face of the globe! Just you wait a hundred years and see how 
they'll behave when they’ve had the screw put on them and have 
forgotten a few of the patriarchal teachings of the late Mister George 
Washington. At present there is too much balcony and too little 
Romeo in the life plays of their fellow-citizens. Later on, when the 
proportion is adjusted and the American sees the possibilities of his 
land, he will produce things that will make the effete East stare. He 
will also be a complex and highly composite administrator. There is 
nothing known to man that he will not be, and his country will sway 
the world with one foot as a man tilts a see-saw plank. 


After all, Rudyard, who is it that seems to have changed 
most since you rendered that judgment thirty-two short 


years ago, we or you? 
I what it was that Glenn H. Curtiss accomplished in his 
glider flight on Long Island Sound. Otherwise they might 
misinterpret the importance which we Americans attach to his 
duration of nine seconds in the air—nine seconds, with the 
aid of a tow line to a motor launch, when their own flyer, 
Hentzen, has remained aloft in his sailplane for three hours 
with no propulsive power but wind and gravity. 

Mr. Curtiss is no great believer in the contribution of glider 
flights to the science of aviation—he has said so himself. The 
spirit of the immortal Icarus is not alive in his bosom. But as 
a means of soaring into the limelight he has canvassed all the 
possibilities of the sailplane and found them excellent. It was 
to demonstrate its value in this respect that he essayed his 
recent experiment. To say that he was successful is to put it 
mildly. In fact, with nothing but wind and gravity to help 
him, he broke all records for sustained self-advertising. 

After all, what have Hentzen and the other Germans done? 
They have studied their heads off designing sailplanes, in- 
vestigating air currents, learning the technique of the birds, 
and they have risked their lives for months experimenting. 


Curtissy 


T MAY be just as well to explain to the Germans exactly 
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And they have flown, to be sure, and stayed up, but only for 
an hour or two or three. Glenn Curtiss put together a motorless 
plane, hitched it to a motor boat and without comparable 
previous effort rose right up to the top of the front page of the 
daily paper, and stayed there for twenty-four hours, or was it 
thirty-six? At any rate, our pride in him is perfectly natural. 
A “one whose studies embrace all the sciences,” including, 
in the case of Franklin H. Hooper, American Editor of 
the “Encyclopedia Britannica,” the science of imbedding the 
harpoon. Mr. Hooper has reason to be proud of his dexterity 
in this respect as demonstrated in the biographical sketch of 
Newton D. Baker, incorporated in the new supplement to his 
encyclopedia. And though his victim writhes and his victim’s 
friends cry “Shame!” and a storm of indignation, national in its 
proportions, breaks about his head, he clings firmly to his line: 
he knows when he has caught a whale. ; 
He is following distinguished precedent. Not for nothing, 
apparently, has Mr. Hooper pored over the definitions in Dr. 
Samuel Johnson’s dictionary, with especial attention to that 


one in which the scholar vents his spleen upon the Scotch: 


Oats (aten, Sax.). A grain, which in England is generally given to horses, but in 
Scotland supports the people. 


Rude Britannica 
N ENCYCLOPEDIST, according to the dictionary, is 


Compare with this classic model the following: 

Baker, Newton D., American politician. (Routine dates of birth and terms of office, 
followed by information regarding his pacifistic propensities.) His career generally 
as Secretary was widely condemned throughout the United States as lacking in 
energy, foresight and ability, and especially for his failure to prepare adequately 
in the months preceding the American declaration of war. 

Not quite up to the subtlety of the model, but worthy of 
merit, none the less, as embalming for all time in a book of 
reference the editor’s prejudices against Democrats, pacifists, 
politicians and the American conduct of the war. 


Mr. Hooper is an American, we understand. Another 


Re-enter Reuben! 
E QUOTE from an article entitled, “Exit Reuben!” 


genius to our credit! 
\ \ by Andrew S. Wing, Associate Editor of Farm and 
Fireside, which appeared as recently as last May in 
Lesuie’s WEEKLY: 

“The cartoonists have had to remodel their stock farmer 
caricatures. ‘They have trimmed his whiskers, put him into 
a business suit, and cut down his boots to ankle height. . .. . 
It is just as stupid to assume that all city folks are ignorant of 
country affairs as to conceive that farmers are as unsophisti- 
cated as they were once believed to be.” 

When Mr. Wing wrote these lines he was apparently justi- 
fied in his conclusions, but that was before the Fordney- 
McCumber tariff conspiracy had taken’ form. It did seem 
then that the farmer had lost the gold brick habit, that with 
his picturesque “scenery” had gone the trustfulness with which 
he fell for the wireless wire tapper, and the friend of the sick 
engineer, and the stranger who made a practice of selling the 
Grand Central Terminal or the Brooklyn Bridge. 

But, no. He may, as Mr. Wing has assured us, sleep in a 
regular bed, wear real linen collars, drive a car, or at least a 
flivver, and laugh at the antics of the same movie stars that 
amuse Broadway, but—his naivete (God bless it!) is still with 
him; he still preserves his illusions unspoiled by contamination 
with city ways. 

The proof lies in the Fordney-McCumber schedules. 
Thanks to organization, the farmer has fallen this time, not 
individually, but en bloc. He has agreed to pay a premium on 
practically everything he buys, in return for what? In return 
for protective duties on a host of agricultural products that, 
far from importing in any quantity, we are obliged to export 
or burn. Such duties might as well be written in rubles. 
Dollars for rubles, on the pre-war exchange basis—that ex- 
presses the trade by which the farmer was induced to abet the 
real tariff beneficiaries in their grab of grabs. 

Reuben, old dumb-bell, welcome back! 








The Old Man—Bah! 


still ’ave to do it myself. 





Drawn by GILBERT WILKINSON. 
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The Next Thing in “Palaces” 


OVIE theaters to seat 4,000 are 
becoming quite common in the 
plans filed with the Building Depart- 
ment. To get a real rise out of a blasé 
public, however, some syndicate will 
have to plan a monster “movie palace” 
entirely without seats, but into which, 
through spacious lobbies, motorists may 
drive their own cars of an evening, park 
them in orderly files (no fear of auto 
thieves) and see the show from their own 
Fords, Pierce-Arrows, or whatever it is 
they drive. The trouble with movie 
theaters, with a very few exceptions, is 
that they are such uncomfortable places 
in which to fall asleep. Imagine having 
the movies lull you to slumber on your 
own cool slip-covers, over your own thick 
upholstery! Imagine the luxury! Such 
a theater should require no more than a 
square city block, and what is a mere 
city block to movie magnates, when 
money is easy? Besides, by the destruc- 
tion of a block square of old houses, 
cheap flats, etc., the number of domestic 
accommodations would be materially 
reduced, and it would be possible for 
landlords to boost rents another notch. 
Rad 


“Bottles fell from their shelves” when a 


meteor dropped in western Canada. 
These scavengers of space constitute a 


growing menace. 


Trate Wife—John, I just got hold of 
your check stubs, and it was high time I 
did! Who is this Cash person you've 
been spending so much money on? 

AAS 

Father and son standing in front of 

“Teller’s” window: 

ngomede—And what does he tell, Dad, 
fairy stories? 

—You’re right. These days, he 


does! 


Hae 
Uncle Tom—And what are you study- 
ing to be when you grow up, Ernest? 
Ernest (proudly)—A banker. 
“Jane! Lock up everything in the 
house at once!” 
tad 
“Won't you come and make a four at 
bridge, sir?” 
“Tm exceedingly sorry, old man, but I 
don’ t play bridge.” 
“You don’t play bridge? Then what 
on earth did you join a golf club for?” 
FFs 
“T hear that Eth Souers has the repu- 
tation of bein’ the biggest liar in Indy- 
anner.” 
“Yep. He even has to have his neigh- 
bors call his hawgs.” 
Sas 
A woman may trim over her old hat, so 
as to convince her friends that it is new, 
but sie can’t kid herself into believing it. 
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The Economist 
by Dwight Marvin 


[* MARCH I sang to Alice; 
I said her beauty bright 
Was nothing but a chalice 
From which I drank delight— 
Her presence was a palace 
And I her guardian knight. 


In May I sang to Cora, 
The one star in my sky; 
I searched the realms of Flora 
For names to know her by. 
I called her my Aurora, 
My flame that could not die. 


In June I sang to Mary, 
Her banter and her wit, 

Her form so lithe and airy, 
Her smile so exquisite; 

She was my hoped-for fairy 
And love had ended it! 


By fall the same thing ailed me— 
I was in love again. 

The fires of poesy failed me 
Yet fever burned my brain; 

So I took the rhymes of other times, 
And made them o’er for Jane. 


Rained 


After all, love is probably nothing but 
a chemical reaction. But aren’t the 
laboratory experiments interesting? 
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Tell 


JUDGE pays $10 weekly for the best story submitted for this page, and $5 for the second 
best. All others at regular rates. Original, unpublished humorous stories only are wanted. 





First Prize 
| == L. CLARKE, president of 
the American Exchange National 
Bank of New York, tells Jupee this 
capital story of the lack of emotion of 
the average banker when approached 
for a financial favor. 

A gentleman desiring to borrow 
some money called upon the presi- 
dent of a prominent bank and told 
his story in an appealing manner. 

After listening, the banker said: 
“My friend, I'll make you a sporting 
proposition—a sort of ‘fifty-fifty’ 
proposal. It is not generally known 
that I have a glass eye.” 

The visitor looked at the banker 
closely and said: “I never suspected 
that!” 

“Few do,” replied the banker, look- 
ing at the man with a straight face. 
“Now if you will tell me which of my 
eyes is glass, I will make you a loan 
without a moment’s hesitation.” 

“Tt is your left eye,” was the quick 
response. 

“You are right,” said the banker. 
“But how could you tell?” 

“Well,” replied the applicant for a 
loan, “I noticed during the time I 
was telling my story that your left 
eye was the more sympathetic.” 











Second Prize 


HIS conversation was heard in a small 
North Carolina village: 

“Whaddoyo’ think ob Mistah Smith, 
de bankah, Mose?” 

“Mistah Smith, de bankah? He’s a 
fine gen’I’man. Yes, suh. And a good 
man, too. I’se borrowed five bucks ob 
him mo’n a yeah ago, an’ he ain’t nevah 
ask fo’ it. All I does is to gib him a 
qua’tah dollah every Saddy—what he 
calls intrust—an’ he tells me not to 
bodder about de principul, w’ich am de 
five.” 

rad 


HEN Mr. W. A. Heath, Chairman 

of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Chicago, first started in the banking 
business there was living in his com- 
munity a Shylock known as “Old Thirty- 
three and a Third” because he insisted 
on that rate of discount on all the paper 
he bought. 
One day a responsible merchant offered 


to sell him a note given by a well-known 
dead beat, at the same time saying that 
he would have to indorse it “without 
recourse.” The old fellow agreed and 
deducted even more than his usual 33 1-3 
per cent. When the note came due, 
both the maker and indorser having 
refused payment, he took it to his attor- 
ney. The attorney explained that as the 
maker was worthless, and the indorser 
had signed “without recourse” he was 
“stung.” The old man was almost incon- 
solable, as he had thought the indorse- 
ment meant that the maker was without 
resources. 
Rated 

A N UPSTATE town prospered so 

. much during the war that one after 
another five new banks appeared upon its 
streets. 

When business declined, competition 
grew very active. In the scramble, the 
only rules were those imposed by ex- 
pected visits of the bank examiner. 

One day the town’s leading manufac- 
turer met a friend on the street. 

“Jim,” the friend asked, “are you doing 
much business these days with the Mer- 
chants’ Deposit?” 

“Well, they’re after me hard,” Jim 
replied, “and I’ve got an overdraft there 
now, but I’m thinking of taking it out.” 

AHH 


“A cashier friend of mine,” relates 
F. E. Swift, President of the National 
of Auburn, to Juper, “was ap- 


Bank 



























proached by a group of artisans who were 
forming a co-operative business, with a 
request fora loan. They apparently had 
few assets, but great confidence in their 
ability to meet any obligations they might 
assume. 

“*What makes you so sure you can 
meet your notes when they are due?’ the 
cashier asked. 

“ ‘Oh,’ replied the president of the new 
corporation, ‘we will be able to do that 
all right. Why, our by-laws state that 
all of our customers must pay us promptly 
when their bills are due!’ ” 

tte 
EORGE C. GILL, President of the 
Holyoke National Bank of Holyoke, 
Mass., tells Jupex this story: 

A few years ago, the Holyoke National 
Bank of Holyoke, Mass., in one of its 
newspaper announcements, rather inter- 
estingly called attention to its willingness 
to help farmers. The next day an old 
man, probably eighty years of age, from a 
town some fifteen miles away, appeared 
at the bank and told the president that 
his cow had died and he wanted to borrow 
$40—enough to buy another. Though 
the bank officers had never seen or heard 
of the man before, they made the loan 
and charged the amount to “advertising.” 
But when the note came due it was paid 
on the dot. The bank made the loan to 
“make good” its “advertising.” The 
farmer bought the cow and “made good” 
his credit. 








by Arthur H. Folwell 


Her ball dropping in a robin’s 
nest, a woman golfer climbed 
a tree and played it to the 
green. Are the works of 
Baron Munchausen out of 
print? If not, we’d like to 
add a postscript. And what 
a shame the Baron wasn’t a 
golfer! 





As We Were Saying 


Nature Studies by W. E. Hill 














hands with 100,000 White House 

visitors in the course of a year. 

This winter, with the consequences of the 

coal strike upon the country, he should 

blow on the hands as well as shake them. 
Rd 

A toad takes one-sixteenth of a second 

to catch and devour his prey. We'd like 

to arrange a special speed trial between a 

toad and a New York quick-lunch patron. 
Fe 


The tendency of too many Americans is to have no 
respect for their Government.—Gorernor Allen of Kansas. 


One way for the American citizen to 
conserve his regard for his Government is 
to shut his eyes to all Washington dis- 
patches, and to read nothing more recent 
than the speeches of Daniel Webster. 

set 

When Will Hays wearies of his movie 
job, Joe Martin might be cast for the part. 


Prrenas' wins" HARDING shakes 








Joe can’t make as good a speech as Will, 
but he can look infinitely wiser. 
Rad 
The people who control the convention will frame the 
platform.—A New York politician. 
But the really vital work of a conven- 
tion lies in framing the voters. 
HHS 
ROHIBITION enforcement agents 
are singularly reluctant to get down to 
bed rock. Instead of arresting flask 
tipplers in restaurants and cabarets, 
why don’t they go after the leather mer- 
chants and silversmiths who brazenly dis- 
play both flasks and cocktail shakers in 
their show windows? It is they who lure 
the weak to wrong doing. Surely, a little 
stretching of the Volstead Act, so as to 
permit the confiscation of flasks in show 
cases, would be a simple matter. 
Set 
If the Government is to operate the 
coal mines, it should be possible to put 
Congressmen at some useful employment. 
Rl 
If the food supply isn’t replenished, 
Austria’s head men fear the ascendancy 
of Bolshevist agents. If Austria has read 
the news from Russia, it knows that Bol- 
shevism, and bread are not synonymous, 
BAS 
“Tt takes years of training to know how to teach 
beautiful movements.”—An instructor of the dance, 
Of the abdominal muscles, for example? 
SAH 
f bac wedded jail prisoners, the walls of 


whose cells adjoined a movie theater, 


! petitioned to be shifted because of the 


pipe organ next door. “Cruel and un- 
usual punishment” indeed! What 
couldn’t they have done with a movie 
organ, or even a movie piano, during the 
Spanish Inquisition! 
sae 

The heat of the star, Aldebaran, has 
been fixed by astronomers at 10,000 de- 
grees centigrade. We can readily be- 








lieve it, having once spent a summer 
night on the Pullman sleeper, Aldebaran. 
fae. 
. Be ee J tiny io ee a daily paper, published in 
Mr. Hearst’s syndicate man should get 
promptly on the job and sell it “Abie, the 
Agent.” 
Rad 
Consistency is a jewel. Which is why 
we are not surprised that the Moll 
Pitcher Club came out for light wines and 
beer. 
eee 
The eagle may be the American em- 
blem, but to Jersey fruit growers who re- 
ceived from the middlemen one cent per 
basket for peaches which cost the city 
consumer $38, the blood-sucking leech 
would seem more in keeping with the 
facts. 
att 
If anybody near Chicago should be 
chilly this winter, just let him don one 
of Voliva’s eight-piece, moral bathing 
suits, and defy the icy blast. 





Take it from Paris, fashion experts “see a tendency” toward the return of the hoop 


skirt. 
as on the hip. 


When that happens, it wil! be possible to carry stuff on the hoop as well 
One of the big issues of to-morrow will be the right of prohibition 


agents to search hoop skirts without a warrant 
Old Doc Blue Laws meditates on the hoop skirt 
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* DAYES of olde, whenne nyghts were 

colde, 

A girle, whenne wythe a feller, 
If she hade sande, woulde holde hys 

hande 

And thynke she was an heller. 
But nowe a dayes, whenne ice does glaze 

Ye lakes ande alle that boundes them— 
Ye daymes get mad if every ladde 

Don’te wrappe themselves arounde 

them.—Chicago Phoenix. 
RR Rd 

Father—Are you sure he loves you? 
That it isn’t your money? 

Daughter—He swore he worshiped me 
since he first saw me. 

“Where was that?” 

“At the beach last summer.” 

“Were you in a bathing suit?” 

“Why, yes.” 

“He’s after your money.”—Carnegie 
Puppet. 











Ne: 
| SmerHcRy’ 
Me for you, kid, when I grow up 
—Denver Parrakeet. 
FAS 
T WAS at the Van Brewster’s reception, 
heralded far and wide as the social 
event of the season. Mr. and Mrs. Jones 
arrived late, a little flustered by the 
magnificence of the reception hall. Jones, 
in his embarrassment, handed the butler 
a laundry check. 
“Pardon me, sir,” said the offended 
official, “‘but what is this for?” 
Jones, however, was equal to the 
occasion. 
“Two callers!’ he replied, without 
hesitation.—Toronto Goblin. 
st 
Professor—Aren’t you Mr. Smith? 
Stude—No, sir, ’m Mr. Smith’s twin 
brother. 
“Ah, I see; what name, please 
Notre Dame Juggler. 
Bt 
Harry—Did you feel the earthquake 
last night? 
Carrie—No, I was shimmying.—Wash- 


ington Dirge. 
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ASH. 
King—What ho, sirrah, cali the guard. 
Prime Minister—Sire, it is raining, and 
the guard has lost his umbrella. 
“Then by all means what ho the mud- 
guard.”—Stanford Chaparral. 
FAS 
She—My aunt goes to every dance 
that I do. 
He—Ah, a dansant.—Colorado Dodo, 

















With the College Wits 


Irrepressible, Joyous, Irresponsible 


Study Hours in a Sorority 
House 


” ENCE we derive this theory—” 
“Hair-nets are not selling well,” 
“When I said that you really were here he 
“Said that you weren’t quite so swell.” 
“Mauve and the sleeves are in henna—” 
“The co-ed has really some rights!” 
“Just as we got in the den a 
“Dumbbell turned on all the lights.” 
“Hence we derive this theory—” 
“For the women’s building, you know—” 
“Honest her eyes were all bleary,” 
“Tipped over right in the snow!” 
“Took her roommate to the Follies!” 
“Hence we derive this theory—” 
“Wear that old pink one of Dollic’s, 
“He'll never notice it, dearie.” 
“She said you told her he told me?” 
“Who is the cute one in front?” 
“What if he did try to hold me—” 
“We have to put on a stunt,” 
“Hence we derive this theory—” 
“Where are your Fine Arts notes?” 
“IT made my eyes look all teary—” 
“The cutest men—in fur coats!” 
“Prof said he surely would pass me.” 
“She needn’t look quite so sneery.” 
“Wouldn’t have gone if he’d asked me!” 
“Hence we derive this theory—” 
, —Michigan Gargoyle. 
RR Bid 
“Why, Bob, you have a terrible black 
eye, did you meet with an accident?” 
“T wouldn’t exactly call her that.” 
—Harvard Lampoon. 





A Basket Bawl 
—Oregon Orange Owl. 
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Salesman—Pardon me, sir, I have an 
attachment for your typewriter. 

Manager—Well, don’t bother her dur- 
ing working hours.—Notre Dame Juggler. 


HAH 

Waiter (to irate customer)—We aim to 
please. 

Customer—Then I'd advise a little 
target practice.—Washington and Lee 
Mink. 

Rad 
“What! Jim a second-story man? 


Why, I’ve always believed in him.” 
“But he’s probably always stuck to his 
first one with you, dear.” — Annapolis Log. 
ad 





Willie—I looked through the keyhole 
last night when May’s fellow was calling 
on her. 

Father—And what did you find out. 

“The electric lamp.”—Michigan Gar- 
goyle. 





1st He—A woman spends half her 
time complaining that she hasn’t a 
thing to put on her back. 

2d He—Yes, and the other half 
proving it—Dartmouth Jack o’ Lan- 
tern. 

Ft 

Elopements are certainly becoming 
the rage. Just this morning we read 
of a horse running away with a young 
widow.—Dartmouth Jack o° Lantern. 

St 

Philip—My man, I think you are one 
of the most self-controlled men I have 
ever seen, 

Morris—Howcum? 

“You seem to have an awful lot of 
trouble with your flivver. You get angry 
with it, and yet you never swear at it.” 

“Well, you see it’s this way. i don’t 
think the flivver is worth a damn.”— 
Princeton Tiger. 

st 

Co-ed—Why didn’t you find out who he 
was when the professor called the roll? 

Another Co-ed—I did try to, but he 
answered for four different names.— 


Missouri Showme. 
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! O “Our Mary,” whose 
t e au re : banking ability has placed 
her among the richest women 
of America, but whose charm 
in the doing of it has endeared 
her to so great a number of 
admirers that she is at the 
same time one of the richest 
women in our affections 


Please Pass 









‘T° John J. McGraw, 
on whom you can al- 
ways bank to split the 
World Series money. 
John is the Giant who 
eats seven baseball man- 
agers every season and 
has sO many pennants 
to his credit that his 
clubhouse looks like a 
bank holiday 
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O that veteran of the lawn tennis court—Dwight F. 

Davis, who, when he donated the famous cup that 

bears his name, banked on establishing an international 

code of honor such as makes the League of Nations look 
like another World War 
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“NERVES’’'—We hear it everywhere. The 
physician tells his patient—‘‘It’s your Nerves.” 
Sensitive and high-strung women complain of 
their “‘Nerves.’’ You see evidence of ‘*Nerves,” 
everywhere—in the street, in the cars, in the 
theatre, in business, and especially in your own 
home—right in your own family. We Ameri- 
cans are a nation of nervous people. This is 
known the world over. Our own Nerve Special- 
ists admit it. It is caused by our “Mile-a- 
minute” life; the intenseness of our Natures 
in everything we do. It is making us the 
most progressive nation on earth, but it is also 
wrecking our people. Our crowded insane 
asylums prove it. Medical records prove it. 
Millions of people have subnormal Nerve 
Force, and consequently suffer from endless 
organic and physical troubles, which make 
their lives miserable. What is meant by 
“Nerves”? By “Nerves” is meant Nerve 
Exhaustion (Neurasthenia), lack of Nerve 
Force. What is Nerve Force? We might as 
well ask, ‘‘What is electricity?’” We do not 
know. It is the secret of Nature. We do 
know that it is the vital force of life, a mys- 
terious energy that flows from the nervous 
system and gives life and energy to every 
vital organ. Sever the nerve which leads to 
any organ and that organ will cease acting. 


——Eyes—Nose 
—Ears 






— Diaphragm 
—Stomach 
—SOLAR PLEXUS 


(? —Liver 
a 
= —— Intestines 


WY — Pelvic Organs 
The Sympathetic Nervous System 


Showing how Every Vital Organ is governed by 
the Nervous System, and how the Solar Plexus, 
commonly known as the Abdominal Brain, is the 
— Central Station for the distribution of Nerve 
orce. 


The wonderful organ we term the Nervous 
System consists of countless millions of cells. 
These cells are reservoirs which store Nerve 
Force. The amount stored represents our 
Nerve Capital. Every organ works incessantly 
to keep the supply of Nerve Force in these cells 
at a high level, for Life itself depends more 
upon Nerve Force than on the food we eat or 
even the air we breathe. 

If we unduly tax the nerves through over- 
work, worry, excitement, or grief, if we sub- 
ject the muscular system to excessive strain, 
or, in any way, consume more Nerve Force 
than the organs produce, the natural result 
must be Nerve Bankruptcy, in other words, 
Nerve Exhaustion, Neurasthenia, or “Nerves.” 
There is but one malady more terrible than 


“N ERVES” A Subtle and dangerous malady which is under- 


mining the vitality of the American Nation 


By PAUL von BOECKMANN 


Nerve Exhaustion — its kin, Insanity. Only 
those who have passed, through a siege of Nerve 
Exhaustion can understand the meaning of 
this statement. It is HELL; no other word 
can express it. At first, the victim is afraid he 
will die, and, as it grips him deeper, he is 
afraid he will not die—so great is his mental 
torture. He becomes panic-stricken and ir- 
resolute. A sickening sensation of weakness 
and helplessness overcomes him. He becomes 
obsessed with the thought of self-destruction. 
Nerve Exhaustion is not a malady that comes 
suddenly. It may be years in developing and 
the decline is accompanied by unmistakable 
symptoms, which can readily be recognized. 
The symptoms of Nerve Exhaustion vary ac- 
cording to individual characteristics, but the 
development is usually as follows: 

FIRST STAGE: Lack of energy and endur- 
ance; that “‘tired feeling’’ especially in the back 
and knees. 


SECOND STAGE: Nervousness; sleeplessness; 
irritability; decline in sex force; loss of hair; 
nervous indigestion; sour stomach; gas in 
bowels; constipation; irregular heart; poor 
memory; lack of mental endurance; dizziness; 
backache; headaches; neuritis, rheumatisin, 
and other pains. 

THIRD STAGE: Serious mental disturbances; 
fear; undue worry; melancholia; dangerous 
organic disturbances; suicidal tendencies, and, 
in extreme cases, insanity. 

How often do we hear of people running from 
doctor to doctor, secking relief from a mys- 
terious “‘something the matter’’ with them, 
though repeated examinations fail to show that 
any particular organ is weak or diseased? How 
often do we hear of people racking their brains, 
trying to discover the reason of their failure 
in business, in a profession, love, or any under- 
taking? They would give anything to lay their 
finger on the stumbling block of their lives— 
the door that locks out their ambitions, the 
wall that blocks their progress. The answer 
is: Lack of Nerve Force. In short, Nerve 
Force means Life Force—Brain Force—Vital 
Force—Organic Force—Dynamic Force—Per- 
sonal Magnetism—Manliness and Womanli- 
ness. 


No man WITH Nerve Force has ever stood in 
a bread line. 


No man WITH Nerve Force has ever been 
down and out. 


No man WITH Nerve Force has ever acknowl- 
edged himself ‘‘licked.” 

No man WITH Nerve Force has ever failed to 
attain success. 


This, of course, applies to women as well as 
men. And, on the other hand, WITHOUT 
Nerve Force no person of either sex in any walk 
of life has ever reached the top, has ever 
achieved success, or has ever gotten the fullest 
enjoyment from life itself. WITHOUT an 
abundant supply of Nerve Force our lives are 
wrongly adjusted, we fail to utilize our full 
powers, and we cheat ourselves of our birth- 
right of health and vigor. 
“A sound mind in a sound body” depends 
upon sound nerves. And to be a WINNER, 
even in a small way, demands, first of all— 
NERVE FORCE. If your NERVES have 
reached any of the three stages of depletion, 
you ought to take immediate steps to deter- 
mine the cause and to learn what to do to 
build up your Nerve Force. 
I have made a life study of the mental and 
physical characteristics of nervous people, 
having treated more cases of “Nerves” during 
the past 25 years than any other man in the 
world (over 90,000). My instruction is given 
by mail only. No drugs or drastic treatment 
of any kind are employed. My method is re- 
markably simple, thoroughly scientific, and 
always effective. I shall agree to send you 
further information regarding my system of 
treatment FREE and without any obligation 
on your part. Everything is confidential and 
a sealed in a plain envelope 

You should read my ot-page ‘book, “NERVE 
FORCE.” The cost of this book is only 
25 cents (coin or stamps). The book is not an 
advertisement of any treatment I may have 
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to offer. This is proved by the fact that large 
corporations have bought and are buying this 
book from me by the hundreds and thousands 
for circulation among their employees—Effi- 
ciency. Physicians recommend the book to 
their patients—Health. Ministers recommend 
it from the pulpit—Nerve Control, Happiness. 
Never before has so great a mass of valuable 
information been presented in so few words. 
It will enable you to understand your Nerves, 
your Mind, your Emotions and your Body 
for the first time. 





PAUL VON BOECKMANN 


uthor of Nerve Force and scores of other books 
on aaah. Psychology, Breathing, Hygiene and 
kindred subjects. Over a million of his various 
books have been sold during the last 25 years. 

Prof. von Boeckmann is the scientist who ex- 
plained the nature of the mysterious Psycho-physic 
Force involved in the Coulon-Abbott Feats, a problem 
that had baffled the leading scientists of America and 
Europe for more than thirty years, and a full account 
of which has been published in recent issues of 
Physical Culture Magazine. . 


Read the book at my risk, that is, if it does not 
meet with your fullest expectations, I shall 
refund your money PLUS your outlay for 
postage. My advertisements have been ap- 
pearing in this and other standard magazines 
for more than 20 years. This is ample evi- 
dence of my integrity and responsibility. 


The following extracts are quoted from letters 
written by people who have read the book: 

“I have gained 12 pounds since reading your 
book, and I feel so energetic. I had about given 
up hope of ever finding the cause of my low weight.”’ 

‘I have been treated by a number of nerve 
specialists, and have traveled from country to 
country in an endeavor to restore my nerves to 
normal. Your little book has dene more for me 
than all other methods combined.” 

“Your book did more for me for indigestion 
than two courses in dieting.” 

“‘My heart is now regular again and my nerves 
are fine. I thought I had heart trouble, but it 
was simply a case of abused nerves. I have re- 
read your book at least ten times.”’ 

woman writes: “Your book has helped my 
nerves wonderfully. I am sleeping so well and 
in the morning I feel so rested.” 

“The advice given in your book on relaxation 
and calming of nerves has cleared my brain. 
Before I was half dizzy all the time.” 

A physician says: “Your book shows you have 
scientific and profound knowledge of the nerves 
and nervous people. I am recommending your 
book to my patients.” 

A prominent lawyer in Ansonia, Conn., says: 
“Your book saved me from a nervous collapse, 
such as I had three years ago. I now sleep soundly 
and am gaining weight. I can again do a real 
day's wor 


PAUL VON BOECKMANN, 
110 West 40th St., Studio 141, New York, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: I desire to investigate your method, 


without en of any kind. (Print name and 
address plain 


Enclose 25c if you wish the beok. 
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ART 


Meyer Both Company, the largest 
coramercial art organization in the 
field, offers you a different and practical training. 
If you like to draw, develop your talent. Study 
this practical course—taught by this widely known 
institution, with twenty-two years success—which 
each year produces and sells to advertisers in the 
United States and Canada over ten thousand 
commercial drawi Who else could give you 
so wide an experience? Commercial art is a 
business necessity — a highly paid, intensely 
interesting profession,equally open to men and 
women, Homestudy instruction. Get 
facts before you enroll in any school. 
Write for our special booklet," YOUR 
OPPORTUNTT Y"—for one-half the j 
cost of mailing—four cents in stamps. 


MEYER BOTH COLLEGE 


OF COMMERCIAL ART 
Michigan Ave. at 20th St., Dept. 39, CHICAGO, ILL, 

























NOTE;—To Art and Engraving 
Firms: Secure practical artists 
our graduates. Write 


Agents-—$6 a Day 


Taking Orders For 
Clark Glare Shield 


latest auto necessity. 
Kills glare of sunlight and 
approaching headlights. 
Keeps you out of the 
ditch. Anyone can at- 
tach it in five _ minutes. 
Fits any car. Neff took 
orders for 92 shields in 
one week. No competi- 
. tion. No capital required. 

County agents wanted. Write for sample and territory. 


CLARK PRODUCTS CO., 620 Arcue Gidg., Springfield, 0. 
























WEN AWerCRDAN THATTEAtD 











A NATIONAL INSTITUTION 


TENTS. 


BLANK.” 
invention for our free opinion of its 





WRITE for illustrated r book 
and “RECORD OF INVENTION 
Send model or sketch and description of 
tentable nature. 

Terms. 


References. Prompt Service. Reasonable 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 813 Ninth, Washingten, D. C. 
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Pursuit and Possession 
by Walt Mason 


Y SEVEN aunts, in other days, 
all kinds of thunder used to 
raise. “The right to vote we 


| now demand; too long the females have 


been canned,” they cried in raucous tones, 
and then, to show they were as good as 
men, they painted things a gleaming red, 
and stood a cop upon his head, or broke 
a window with an ax, and ruin marked 
their martial tracks. 

My hair is prematurely gray, for they 
were pinched three times a day, and I, a 
worn and weary scout, was called upon to 
bail them out. At last their cause was 
won, odsfish; now they can ballot all 
they wish; and since they have the 
precious boon they seem to care no 
picayune. They could not name the 
divers skates who are this season’s candi- 


| dates; they voted once or twice, at first, 


to show the world their bonds had burst; 
but now, like sundry other dames, they’ve 
found some more exciting games. 


OW true it is that when we gain the 
things for which we strive and 
strain, we find them destitute of charms, 
too often frosts and false alarms. We 
view the baubles we have won, and think 
them worth ten cents a ton; then fix our 
eyes on some gold brick that in the dis- 
tance looks quite slick, and gird our loins 
and hit the track to get that brick and 
bring it back. 

Long since I was so beastly poor I went 
on foot across the moor; and when some 
shining car went by, I'd heave a deep and 
bitter sigh. “If I can ever own a bus,” 
I said, “I'll be a happy cuss; I do not ask 
a fine sedan, or limousine in green and 
tan; I do not yearn to ride in state, the 
idle rich to emulate; no, let me have a 
car of tin, and my tired heart will glow 
within,” 


PUT my nickels down in brine, and in 
the end a car was mine; and often 

as I worked the crank and heard its rusty 
innards clank, I longed to scrap the 
blamed old wain, and make my trips on 
foot again. “I'll have to get a better 
car,” I said, all streaked with grease and 
tar. And it’s been that way ever since; 
each cat I get seems but a quince; some 
later model I must get; some boat that is 
the one best bet; I soak my shotgun and 
my lyre to get the bus I most desire; I'll 
have that bus and hang the cost, and 
when I get it, it’s a frost. There is a 
better one in view, and nothing but that 


van will do. 
F OW merrily our days would glide, 
if we could but be satisfied with 
that we have in stock and store—but we 
must have a whole lot more! The toiler 
says in weary tones, “When I have fifty 
thousand bones I'll quit this moiling in 
the mart, which breaks the back and 
sears the heart. A roll like that is all I 
wish, and having that I'll go and fish, and 
shoo dull care and grief away, and like a 
sorrel colt I'll play.” At last he has that 
stack of bones, the product of his sweat 
and groans; and were he wise he'd quit 
it then and go and play with carefree 
men; but fifty thousand bucks, gee whiz! 
How small and poor a wad that is! 
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The Dominant 


SE Factor of Life 


13 Great Books for Only $1 


Here is the greatest collection of sex books 
ever written and now offered at a bargain 
price. The most important facts of life 
made plain. Learn the laws of sex and life 
by reading these books, which are written 
for young men and women, fathers and 
mothers. The titles: 


Manhood: The Facts of Life. 
Montaigne’s Essay on Love. 
How to Love. 

Eugenics Made Plain. 

What Every Girl Should Know. 
Case for Birth Control. 
Aspects of Birth Control: Sociological, 
Moral and Medical. 

Debate on Birth Control. 

Emerson’s Essay on Love. 

Balzac’s Famous Stories of French Life. 
De Maupassant’s Short Stories. 

On the Threshold of Sex. 

Marriage: Its Past, Present and Future. 


Thirteen interesting books in all. 64 to 
128 pages in each. Convenient pocket size. 
Now offered for limited time for only $1, 
prepaid. Send dollar bill, money order or 
check for $1 before this offer is withdrawn. 
Ask for ‘13 sex books.” 


HALDEMAN-JULIUS. COMPANY, 
Dept. D-68 Girard, Kans. 
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MYSTERIOUS 
CHARM 
Gold-Plated and Aluminum 
$1.00 


each 
Write for free catalogue of Masonic publications, 
Jewelry and paraphernalia. 


REDDING & COMPANY 
200 Fifth Avenue Dept. X New York City 











“A hundred thousand is my mark! 
That won, I'll gambol in the park,” remarks 
the poor deluded jay, and so he toils and 
toils away. His nerves go bad and pound 
and race, his whiskers mildew on his face, 
and some fine day, alas, alack! he is a 
raving maniac. He’s planted in a six- 
foot hole and lawyers bear away his roll. 
His journey’s o’er, his work is done, and 
he lost out on all the fun, 

















































































How Many of These Great Men Can You Name? 


(How many of them do you really know?) 





A Simple, Interesting Culture Test which will show you just how 
well you are equipped to take a commanding position in life 


F WE had surrounded this announcement with portraits 
of Rodolph Valentino, Gloria Swanson, ——z Pickford, 
Babe Ruth, Jack Dempsey and Charlie Chaplin, there is 
no doubt whatever that the average reader would score 

100 per cent.—and say “That's easy.” But, we feel sure 
you will agree when we say that such knowledge, desirable 
as it may be, is not a test of one’s degree of culture, nor 
mean that your mental equipment is above par. This is 
not said in a slighting way. It is important, however, to 
know the world’s truly great men. 


Here on this page are really great men. Do you know 
them? How many can you name? You should be able 
+> saane all of them if you want to be looked upon as 
cultured. 


Do not think we have placed before you a lot of visionaries 
and abstract philusophers. We have selected the great 
thinkers and doers of the world—men who help you and 
improve you and enable you to win in the battle of life. 
Without these great men, we would still be intellectual 
barbarians, yet, unfortunately, there are only a few who 
really know these men. 

Our purpose in placing these portraits before you is not so 
much to have you identify these men as to have you ask 


yourself these questions: “Do IT know what these great 
men did?—Do know what these great men thought?” 
If you cannot in a few apt sentences quickly outline who 
these great men were and what they accomplished, then 
you are proving to yourself the fact that you need the help 
they are able to render you—a help that will bring you the 
beginning of real culture and the satisfaction of laying a 
sound foundation to your mind and recognition by your 
friends as being a superior thinker. 

This test which you may apply to yourself will decide just 
how badly you need the twenty-five books of the “GREAT 
MEN'S LIBRARY” which we are listing below, and which 
we are going to offer to you at an absurdly low price. In 
fact, the price is so reasonable and so inviting that there 
will be no excuse on the grounds of expense. Once you 
have absorbed the contents of these twenty-five books, 
we know you will be on the road to culture. The books 
listed below are all simple works, even if they are great—- 
all great things are simple. However, these books are so 
charming and the reading of them so fascinating that you 
will agree with us that the task of aequainting one's self 
with the great masters of the world is nothing more than 
cee recreailonal reading. lHlere are the twenty-five 

p0ks: 


These Twenty-five Books Will Acquaint You With Great Men 


Bacon’s Essays. These essays contain much sound 
wisdom and will forever hold. 

Tolstoi. His ideas will direct you in many a profitable 
path of thought. 

Life and Character—Goethe. The fruit of his study 
and observation is explained in this volume. 

The Trial and Death of Socrates. This is dramatic 
literature as well as sound philosophy. 

Meditations of Marcus Aurelius. 
Emperor was a paragon of wisdom and virtue. 
help you, 

Ghosts—Henrik Ibsen. One of the most enlightening 
treatments of the domestic problem ever penned. 

Tales of Mystery—Edgar Allan Poe. The greatest 
stories ever penned by this strange American genius. 

The Man Who Would Be King-—Kipling. A famous 
work of fiction by a brilliant contemporary. 

The Country of the Blind—H. G. Wells. The best 
story ever written by the author of “The Outline of 
History.” 

Julius Caesar—Who He Was and What He Accom- 
plished. A thorough review of this great man’s life. 
Voltaire—Victor Hugo. A great Frenchman's estimate 
of one of the greatest figures in the world of literature. 
War Speeches of Woodrow Wilson. An easy way to 
learn about America’s position in the World War. 
Bismarck and the German Empire. The story of his 
eventful life and how he organized the German Empire. 


This old Roman 
He will 


Oliver Cromwell. A careful and authentic review of his 
life and the times in which he lived. 


Abraham Lincoln. His greatest and most significant 
speeches and letters. 


Dante. His life and a complete review and analysis of 
his great poetry. 

Life of Samuel Johnson—Macaulay. The best bio- 
graphy ever written about this great wit and student. 


Choice of Books—Thomas Carlyle. In this lecture 
Carlyle tells what and how to read. 


Napoleon’s Maxims. This book will open Napoleon's 
mind to you and give you his opinions on life, war, women 
and love. 

Poems of Walt Whitman. 
American's masterpieces. 
From Monkey to Man. 
Darwinian theory. 
Reflections om Modern Science. Professor Huxley's 
reflections definitely add to your knowledge. 

The Prince of Peace—William Jennings 
Views on religion, war and evolution. 

Rules of Health—Plutarch. An ancient philosopher 
with a common sense view of right living. 

Life of Shakespeare and Analysis of His Plays. An 
authoritative review of his life and an illuminating analysis 
of his works. 


A careful selection of a great 


A comprehensive review of the 


Bryan. 


25 Books--2144 Pages--Only $1.95--Send No Money 


If these 25 books were issued in the ordinary way they might 
cost you as much as a hundred dollars. We have decided to 
issue them so you can get all of them for the price of one ordinary 
book. That sounds inviting, doesn't it? And we mean it, too. 
Here are 25 books, containing 2,144 pages of text, all neatly 
printed on good book paper, 3!3 x 5 inches in size, bound secure 
in blue card cover paper. 


You can take these 25 books with you when you go to and from 
work. You can read them in your spare moments. You can 
slip four or five of them into a pocket and they will not bulge. 

ou can investigate the best and the soundest ideas of the world's 
greatest men—and the price will be so low as to astonish you. 
No, the price will not be $25 for the 25 volumes. Nor will the 


HALDEMAN-JULIUS COMPANY 


Dept. E-1 6 








price be $5. The price will be even less than that sum. Yes, 
we mean it. Believe it or not, the price will be only $1.95 for 
the entire “‘Great Men's Library. That's less than a dime a 


volume. In fact, that is less than eight cents per volume. 
Surely no one can claim he cannot afford to buy the best. Here 
is the very best at the very least. Never were such great works 
offered at so low a price. All you have to do is to sign your name 
and address on the blank below. You don't have to send any 
money. Just mail us the blank and we will send you the 25 
volumes of the Great Men's Library described on this page— 
you will pay the postman $1.95 plus postage. And the books 
are yours. Positively no further payments. If you want to 
send cash with order please send money order or check for $2.30 






















































































Girard, Kansas 





and the books will be sent postpaid. 
f SEND NO MONEY BLANK 


HALDEMAN-JULIUS COMPANY 
Dept. E-16, Girard, Kansas 
I want the 25 books listed on this page. 























I want you to send me these 25 books 
by parcel post. On delivery I will pay 
the postman $1.95 plus postage, and the 
books are to be my property without 
further payments of any kind. 


Note: Persons living in Canada or other 
foreign countries must send cash ($2.30) 
with order. 
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“The Current” 


At weekly pub- 
lished in the interest 
of the investor, gives lat- 
est available information 
regarding companies 
whose securitiesare wide- 
ly distributed ; contains 
timely articles on eco- 
nomic, financial pe 
litical conditions. The 
securities in which you 
are interested may be 
featured this week. 

A request today for C 
122 will insure your re- 
ceiving this valuable pub- 
lication each week with- 
out cost or obligation. 


PUNHAM & (c 


Investment Securities 
43 Exchange Place New York 
























































PARTIAL 
PAYMENTS 


| The Best Way to Buy 

| Good Securities 

on Convenient Terms 

Send for free Booklet L4, which explains | 


our plan and terms. 


James M. Leopold & Co. 
Established 1884 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


17 Wall Street New York 

















IF INTERESTED IN BUSINESS AND FINANCE, 


keep informed by reading the Bache Review, a ten- 
minute weekly summary of the were and finan- 
cial situation. It-focuses and interprets currents of | 
to-day and indicates their trend. ent to business 
men for three months, without charge. 





J. S. BACHE & CO. 
42 Broadway New York City 


THE STOCK MARKET 


offers splendid opportunities with Puts and Calls. Hand- 
oe fmta made out of them the past 18 months, in 
U. i, Baldwin and many other stocks. Write for 
booklet L, which explains how Puts and Calls operate. 


WILLIAM H. HERBST 
20 Broad Street New York City 


MARKET FORECASTER 


Remarkable new book with amazing information 
about the markets, all helpful to investors. Folder 
free! Write today. Market Forecaster Co., Box 
174L, Topeka, Kans. 














PRESS CLIPPINGS 
Use them for your business, your pleasure, your hobbies, 
your tification, or for any other motive. 
Multiply your own facilities for getting valuable informa- 
tion out of newspapers by taking advantage of our SERVICE. 


1108 K. of P. Bidg. = Inthanapotic: Ind. 








































Wide World 
D. R. CRISSINGER 
of Marion, O., who as Comptroller of the 
Currency, has succeeded so well in his 
office as to restore its efficiency, and to 
completely allay the once strong demand 
for its abolition. 





© Wright 
H. E. HATCH 
President of Thatcher Brothers’ Banking 
Company, of Logan, Utah, who has gained 
such eminence as a financier in his State 
that he was recently elected President of 
the Utah State Bankers Association. 





Investment Bureau 
Conducted by Theodore Williams 


Subscribers to Suva are entitled to answers to yr on financial questions, and in emergencies to answer by 


telegraph. 
stamp should always be inclose 
giving full name and exact street address. 


The Bankers 


ak THE early days of October there 


No charge is ee this service. 


will be held in New York City prob- 

ably the largest meet of financial 
executives ever witnessed in this country. 
This event will be the annual convention 
of the American Bankers Association, 
6,000 of whose members are expected to 
be in attendance. The gathering will 


| claim the attention of over 35,000 banks 


and 100,000 bankers throughout the land, 
and it is so important that it should 
deeply impress the people in general. 
Its deliberations and utterances will also 
be noted abroad, for among the topics 
it will consider are some that are of 
world-wide interest. 


TERY fitting it is that the great and 
influential American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, with membership in every State 
of the Union, should assemble for con- 
sultation and fellowship in the commer- 
cial metropolis and the financial center 
of the nation. It could not have selected 
a more suitable rendezvous, or one which 
the generality of bankers have more in 
mind, The bankers of the various sec- 
tions include hosts of brainy men and 
they naturally come into more or less 
close relations with their brethren in the 
biggest city. The powerful New York 
banks—the major league of the calling— 
frequently find it expedient to recruit 
their staffs with experts drawn from East 
and West and South. Not all, though 
much, financial wisdom and skill reside 
in New York. And so not a few of the 
new men from outside the town have set 
a lively pace for the older incumbents. 
The convention should result in closer 
affiliation of the bankers of the whole 
land, an increase of esprit de corps and 
invaluable benefit derived from inter- 
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ll communications are treated confidentially. 
Address all inquiries to the Financial Editor, Jupae, 627 West 43d St., New York, 
Anonymous communications will in no case be answered. 


A two-cent postage 


of the Nation 


change of thought and opinion on matters 
of vital import. 

The convention will meet at a critical 
stage in the world’s economic condition. 
The rehabilitation of Europe depends 
largely on what the bankers—particularly 
American bankers—are prepared to do for 
the war-stricken countries. International 
finance will be a leading subject in the 
convention, discussed by former Chan- 
cellor of the British Exchequer Reginald 
McKenna, and Thomas W. Lamont, of 
J. P. Morgan & Co. There are grave 
problems in domestic finance also and 
these will be at least tentatively solved 
by Governor Allen of Kansas and other 
capable speakers. The convention should 
result in widespreading sane and sound 
ideas on America’s financial position and 
needs and policies. 


T CANNOT be doubted that this will 
be so. Fresh reasons will appear for 
popular appreciation of America’s bank- 
ers, a fraternity to be proud of. It will 
be recalled anew how wonderfully useful 
a part they play in the business world. 
Only the ignorant and the prejudiced will 
decry their honorable and beneficial pro- 
fession. In most localities bankers are 
the trusted advisers and the helpers of 
men of enterprise, and are promoters of 
prosperity. Few undertakings can suc- 
ceed unless the bankers take a hand in, for 
they command the reservoirs of liquid 
capital and make at discretion essential 
loans. Bankers are custodians of the 
people’s money and very rarely do they 
betray the confidence reposed in them. 
In the vast majority of instances they are 
wise conservers of the funds deposited 
with them and they utilize these only 
with an eye to safety and the general 











Complete and Modern Banking Service 
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a 
MAIN OFFICE—140 BROADWAY 


Through its offices in New York and Europe, 
and correspondents throughout the world, this 
Company is equipped to handle every type of 
banking transaction—-domestic and foreign. 


We transact a general commercial banking 
business; pay interest on checking accounts and 
time deposits ;extend credit to commercial houses; 
render complete foreign banking service; effect 
transfers of funds for customers by private wire; 
and act in every fiduciary capacity. 


Complete investment service is available to 
our customers through the twenty-nine offices of 
the Guaranty Company of New York. 


We shall be pleased to receive your inquiries, 
in person or by letter, and to explain any of our 


facilities in detail. 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 











good. A countless number of men have 
owed their success in life to counsel and 
assistance in the nick of time from their 
bankers, and no end of communities have 
reason to bless their financiers. As a 
factor in our advanced civilization, the 
bankers are indispensable, and they will 
grow steadily more serviceable as the 
business activities of the country shall 
increase. We hail the coming colossal 
convention as one of the chief happenings 
of the times. 


Answers to Inquiries 


S., Derrorr, Micu.: I commend your two purchases, 
It is always well to diversify. With your $1,500 you 
might buy some listed bonds with a ready market, such 
as International Mercantile Marine 6s, Seaboard Air Line 
conv. 6s, Detroit Edison Ist and ref. 6s, ao 
8s, St. Louis & San Francisco adjustment 6s. These are 
reasonably safe and make returns. 

A., Saranac Lake, N. Y.: Western Electric conv. 
7 per cent bonds and the 7 cent preferred stock are 

uoted very close to each other in price and the conver- 
sion of the bonds into preferred seems a safe b 
Western Electric is a subsidiary of the American Tel. 
Tel. Company. The preferred is paying its dividends 
regularly. Southern Pacific Railway conv. 4s are well 
cometel, but their conversion privilege expired June 2, 
1919. The Alumi Company of America 7s have 
merit, as have Sinclair Crude Oil Purchases Company 
5\%s. It is true that Central Vermont Railway ref. 5s 
are guaranteed principal and interest by the Grand Trunk 
Railway, but the latter is not highly prosperous and the 
bonds are not first class. Among public utility bonds 
that are well rded are Adirondacks P. & L. 6s, 
Northern States Power 6s, Standard Gas & Electric 6s, 
Montana Power 6s. However, as your $4,000 is in the 
nature of trust funds, you might wish to invest it in 
strictly gilt edged securities which make a smaller yield 
than those above mentioned. If so, the first m« 
bonds of the leading railroad and industrial organizations 
would be the proper . ate 

J., Prrrsscren, Pa.: The corporation you inquire 
about has no connection with my _— field, the stock 
— It seems ts be a “gt ~ »cal concern. ioe. 
gest that you consult some er in your own city as 
to the advisability of buying the bonds or shares. Bank- 
ers on the spot are better informed regarding such proje 
ects than anybody at a distance can be. 

B., Rocuester, N. Y.: The stocks of New York City 
banks are generally well regarded. Most of them pay 
liberal dividends and sell at a premium. Any broker can 
give you quotations on them. Bank stocks should 
certainly form a fair part of any large investment 
Many banks in the smaller cities are prosperous and 
stocks are excellent purchases. 








M., Paiapeipnia, Pa.: It is not in my province to 
advise concerning real estate transactions, but a $50,000 
deal should not too hastily be entered into. You should 
protect yourself against paying too high a price for the 
property offered. You have the views on the subject 
of real estate agents. Supplement these with the counsel 
of —- at the three banks where your money is 


Wasuincton, D. C.: Purchase of Keystone Tire 

& Rubber stock outright would have been ill-advised. 
Buying on a margin was a rank mistake. The stock has 
not been approved by any fairly well informed investor. 
The explanation of its decline is that the company is over 
a and does not seem to be able to earn profits. 
., Ricumonp Hitt, N. Y.: The Oxford Paper bonds 
are desirable. The Durant Motors building bonds are 
undotibtedly safe. Remington Arms bonds are fairly 
good. The Wickwire Spencer Steel Co, had a big deficit 


A Striking Likeness. 
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in 1921, but its.earnings are now improving and its bonds 
appear safe. Shell Union prefe is a business 
man’s investment. The company is strong and the 
dividend seems likely to continue. While it would be 
safe to buy more Shell Union preferred, it seems to me 
that you have enough of it and that it might be better to 
diversify your investment by purchasing something else. 
I suggest Bush Terminal Building 7 per cent. preferred 
and American Waterworks & Electric 7 per cent. pre- 


ferred. 

M. Troy, N. Y.: I have never had a good opinion of 
New Haven stock since the terrible slump it u went. 
The railroad is not doing well enough to warrant the 
existing price of the shares. I think it would be{wise to 
dispose of your holdings and to switch to some other 
issue. Mississippi River Power common has a certain 
amount of merit and looks like a fair long pull speculation. 
It is not, however, paying dividends and you might as 
well secure something which will give you an i iate 
return. Here are some dividend-paying stocks that 
would cost you less than New Haven is now selling for: 
Miami Copper paying $2, Middle States Oil paying $1.20, 
Wright Aeronautic paying $1, American France pay- 
ing $1, Lee Rubber & Tire paying $2. Of course you can 
buy even better stocks costing more but also paying more. 

New You, September 23, 1922. 


Free Booklets for Investors 


An offer which should be acceptable to al] business men 
is made by J. S. Bache ‘o., members of the New York 
Stock Exchange, 42 Broadway, New York. To applicants 
in that class, the firm will send copies of its famous Bache 
Review for three months without charge. The publica- 
tion ranks high and perusal of it cannot fail to benefit all 
who receive it. 


An attractive investment opportunity is nted in 
the 8 per cent. cumulative preferred stock of the Standard 
Gas & Electric Co. The stock is non-callable, has a par 


value of $50, and may be purchased on the ten-payment 
plan, if so desired. The issue is backed by properties 
serving 578 cities and towns, with a population of 2,250,- 
000, in sixteen States. The home eclin alone of 
these properties number 30,000. Earnings are more than 
twice dividend requirements. For f information 
send for Circular L-11 to H. M. Byllesby & Co., 208 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago; 111 Broadway, New 
York; or 14 State Street, ton. 

Every’ is anxious to discover the secret of success. 
Perhaps this can be found by mony pues in the story 
“How Henry Wilkinson Became Rich,” which is pub- 
lished by G. L. Miller & Co., 111 Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
It is an interesting tale of an unassuming man who was 
not su to be particularly well-to-do, but who, at 
his death left a considerable estate. How he acquired 
it, and how anybody else may do very much the same, 
is the lesson taught by the Miller y. The ideas 
enforced in it are safety and conservatism in investments 
and perseverance in saving. Miller & Co. are noted dis- 
tributors of first mort, real estate bonds which have 
had a wide sale thro ut the country. Every investor 
will find it to his advantage to send to the company for a 

of the story above named. It will cost the applicant 
nothing. 
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SWEATER COAT 


Guaranteed All Wool 


$500 


2 styles—4 colors. 
Never before at so 
low a price! Mid- 
dleman’s _ profits 
are eliminated. A 
warm, comfortable 
sweater coat that 
looks well and wears like iron. 
These dressy short coats come in two 


shades of Heather Brown, Rich Heather 
Green, and Dark Gray. 


Write for sample of fabric and detailed description. 


F. A. Feeny 


334 Fourth Ave. New York City 


PRICES SMASHED: 
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rebuilt totleay and see 
INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 


177M. State St. Dept.9.16 Chicas 





Advertising in Film Fun Pays 
As comments from our advertisers testify: 
“One of our best pullers.” 
“Film Fun pays about three to one.” 
And many others—let us tell you more. 
Rates, 35 cents a Line, $150 a Page 
Published monthly by 
THE LESLIE-JUDGE CO., 627 West 43d St., New York 


“The Glimpses of the Moon.” By Edith 
Wharton. D. Appleton & Co. 


ANY years ago, when we (and 
M presumably Mrs. Wharton, also) 
were younger, “The House of 
Mirth” made a stir in the world. But we 
| were an intolerant person in those days, 
and refused to finish the story because, 
we declared, while Mrs. Wharton ap- 
peared to satirize fashionable society, she 
nevertheless considered it the only thing 
worth her trouble to satirize. We dis- 
liked, we said, this method of praising 
with faint damns. 

But the years have, we trust, made us 
more tolerant. We have just completed 
Mrs. Wharton’s latest novel, “The 
Glimpses of the Moon,” and we feel now 
that she does not satirize society because 
it is the only thing she thinks worth her 
trouble, but because it is the only thing 
she understands. We say this in spite 





of “Ethan Frome.” Herself the product 
| of this world she writes about, she in- 
| stinctively turns to it for “copy,” just as 
any artist of integrity turns to what he 
knows best. 
| And, by the same token, we are utterly 
| unfitted to report on the truth of “The 
| Glimpses of the Moon,” because we don’t 
| know a darn thing about fashionable 
| society. The nearest we ever came to it 
was sneaking into Mrs. Wharton’s estate 
| in Lenox once, and surreptitiously photo- 
graphing her glorious garden. 

We know a great deal more about 
| poverty than she does—ordinary, middle 
| class poverty, that is. But the hero and 
heroine of her new book are impecunious 
society grafters, who live off their rich and 
fashionable friends, the only difference 
between them appearing to be that the 
man, either because he is a man, or 
possesses a tiny income, doesn’t have to 
toady so much to earn his entertainment. 
They marry—still on their friends—the 
heroine securing checks for presents and 
the loan of villas for the prolonged honey- 
moon in Europe. They part because the 
man finds out she has aided and abetted 
the owner of one of these villas in a vulgar 
amour, in order to pay their rent, as it 
were. He leaves her, his moral principles 
violated. But his principles have begun 
to work regeneration in her, and the tale 
ends happily, with their reunion and the 
promise that his book (have we said he 
wrote?) is going to make some money 
after all. 





T= difficulty for the merely ordinary 

person, in perusing this tale, is to 

detect the exquisite shade of superiority 
30 





Mrs. Wharton Goes Slumming 


by Walter Prichard Eaton 


in the hero’s “principles” over those of 
his wife, and also to stifle the question. 
“Why doesn’t the poor boob go get a 
job?” For the merely ordinary person to 
feel any great sympathy with an intelli- 
gent, well educated young man of twenty- 
eight, who cannot marry unless he and 
his bride can graft wedding checks and 
the loan of honeymoon villas, is some- 
thing of a feat. And, in spite of the well- 
known feminine lust for luxury, it is 
almost as difficult for the ordinary mortal 
to get excited over the “tragedy” of a 
beautiful penniless girl who cannot give 
up the whirl of fashionable society for 
what is announced by the author as a 
great love. 

We haven’t the least doubt that such 
people do exist, and that Mrs. Wharton 
knows them well. In fact, we ourself 
once knew of a family who were thrown 
into the depths of poverty and despair 
because the father died suddenly, on a 
falling market, and left them only $600,- 
000. Yet, somehow, we couldn't con- 
trive to feel so sorry for them as they felt 
for themselves. The income of $600,000 
wasn’t exactly poverty from our humble, 
worm’s-eye view of the universe. So 
Mrs. Wharton, slumming amid the 
poverty-stricken fringes of her world, 
detects tragedy in the girl who cannot 
give up borrowed limousines and the man 
who cannot hunt a job. But the rest of 
us, admiring her chiseled art however 
much we may (in this tale it is less 
admirable than usual, however), remain 
a bit puzzled and skeptical. The book, 
somehow, doesn’t seem quite real. It 
belongs to a world beyond our ken. And 
we are half inclined to murmur a phara- 


saical “Thank God for tliat!’ 


“The Coasts of Romance”; “The Ballad 
of the Royal Ann” (verse). Both by 
Crosbie Garstin. Fred A. Stokes Co. 


E ADMIRE Punch enormously. 

On the whole, we think it the best 
edited and the most uniformly excellent 
magazine printed in the English language. 
Crosbie Garstin writes for Punch, 
under the appalling name of “Patlander.” 
There are two of Mr. Garstin’s books 
before us—a travel book, “The Coasts of 
Romance,” and a_limp-leather-bound 
volume of verse. We have read them, 
trying to see why Punch has the class 
over other magazines. The travel book, 
which is descriptive of a journey in 
North Africa and Spain, is full of stolid 
British humor. It opens with the hero 
and his companions falling on their pos- 















teriors when the captain of the Thames 
tender blew his siren. Charlie Chaplin 
could do better than that. Irvin Cobb 
does do better than that. It belongs in 
a Drury Lane pantomime, not in Punch. 

But the voyagers got up presently from 
their comic recumbency, and in chapter 
two were standing through the Straits. 

“A topsail schooner lay off Dover, 
every sail set, but motionless: She 
seemed, girl-like, to be absorbed in her 
own charming reflection. Our long bow- 
wave blurred the vision for a minute, 
which appeared to annoy her, for she 
tossed her head.” 

Could anything be more perfect than 
that? A shimmering seascape etched in 
two sentences, and set into motion in a 
third! The deceptive simplicity and the 
imaginative charm belong to descriptive 
writing at its best. The book is far fuller 
of the stolid humor than of touches like 
this—but they are there, the ability to 
achieve them is there, just as_ their 
equivalent is always in Punch, and is 
one, at least, of the secrets of its ex- 
cellence. 


ANY of Mr. Garstin’s poems and 
ballads are taken directly out of 
Punch. As poetry they aren’t much. 
As humor they aren’t much. Punch 
boasts better contributors. But they do 
have this same touch of style. Witness 


“A Cornish Lullaby”: 


Sleep, my little ugling, 
Daddy’s gone a-smuggling, 
Daddy’s gone to Roscoff in the Mevagissey 
Maid, 
A sloop of ninety tons 
With ten brass carriage-guns, 
To teach the King’s ships manners and respect 
for honest trade. 


That has the authentic touch—the 
swing, the style, the proper banter. You 
may look through Punch week after 
week, and whatever the poems, you'll 
always find they have the authentic 
touch. You can’t always laugh at them, 
or you can’t always thrill to them; but 
you can invariably read them, however 
fastidious your ear and mind. 

To say a man writes for Punch is to 
say he’s got the class. Artemus Ward 
was one of the few Americans who ever 
contributed to it, by the way. If you will 


turn back to those letters he wrote for 
its pages, you will be amazed to find how 
fresh and funny they still are, after half | 


They, too, had the 


a century or more, 
class. 





bedroom)—That was a corking good 
idea of mine—keepin’ this home brew 
under my pillow in case of emergency. 
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PEGGING SHOES AT a A “as. |Conront ano stnyice 
7 YEARS OF ACE. Ss SS bs Was Hues wea: Mes A 
W. L. Douglas $7.00 and| WEAR W.L.DOUGLAS | W. L. Douglas $4.00 and 
$8.00 shoesare absolutely $4.50 shoes for boys, best 
the best shoe values for SHOES AND SAVE in quality,bestin style,best 
the money in this country. MONEY. all around shoes for boys. 


All W. L. Douglas shoes are made of the It is worth dollars for you to remember 
best and finest leathers, by skilled shoe- that when you buy shoes at our stores 
makers, all working to make the best shoes YOU PAY ONLY ONE PROFIT. 

for the pricethat money can buy. Thequali*y nN, matter where you live, shoe dealers can 
is uns sed. The smart styles are the supply you with W. L. Douglas shoes. They 
leaders in the fashion centers of America. cost no more in San Francisco than they do 
Only by examining them can youappreciate|i, New York. Insist upon having W. L. 
their wonderful value. Shoes of equal quality Douglas shoes with the name and retail 
cannot be bought elsewhere at anywhere | price stamped on the sole. Do not take a 
near our prices. substitute and pay extra profits. Order 


W. L. Douglas shoes ‘i put into all of our direct from the factory and save money. 


110 storesat factory cost. Wedo not make one f, l Fettn tur Gatapes Tet ay 
145 Spark 8t., Brockton,Mass, 





cent of profit until the shoesare sold to you. 
We Pay $8 a Day 


cox, Taking Orders for Reversible Raincoat 


Two coats in one. One side black rain- 
side fine dress coat. Takes 


waterproof. 
brand new. Not sold in stores, 


] $50.00 a Week Guaranteed 
for 2 average orders a day 






No experience nec No’ capital 


ie 5 essary. 
3 CASH VALUE $165 All you do is to take the orders, 


. H needed. 

: uine bl hite perfect cut d : 4 

: diner we yon by DIAMOND IMPORTERS at wholesale eellcsden” Veer ee ee 
: wrtese on or me] Fy i ; Se son caret day your orders are booked. Get started 
H $147.00; 1 t $1$s 00. If satisfied, pay +s down at once. Work full time or spare time. 
A A nee chip p we oy ia a Easy to eet orders - account of two 
H please you or refund your money. Order direct from this corenn Sen immediately for ample 
H ad. or write for 128-page bargain catalog of other jewelry coat to wear and to show c mers. 


zs SLGPRANO 0nd 66 venew cumasiense task exp gemcenem J Thomas Mfg. Co., R-198 Dayton, Ohig 


















Turn Your Spare Time Into Cash 


We shall not only show you how, 
but will supply everything you 
need for the job, and give you 
special help and co-operation— 
all without expense to you. 

If you have an earnest desire to make 
some extra money, Jet us tell you what 
others are doing by acting as subscription 
representatives for Judge and Film Fun, 


body 
Oily or Shiny Skin. CLEAR-TONE 
been Tried, Tested and Proven 
its merits in over 100,000 test cases. 


WRITE TODAY for my 
FreeBooklet—“‘A CLEAR- 





Address Desk 1, Agency Department, 
Leslie-Judge Company 
627 West 43d Street New York City 


TONE SKIN’’—telling how 
I cured myself after being afflicted fifteen years. 
E. S. GIVENS, 224 Chemical Bidg., Kansas City,Mo. 
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Our new A. S.C. MASTER CARTOONING COURSES teach how to draw 
Comic Strips, Caricatures, Animated Cartoons, Illustrated Jokes and all other 
kinds of high salaried cartooning. We teach you at home in your spare time <A 
FAMOUS CARTOONIST WILL GIVE YOU PERSONAL INSTRU! ION. Results 
141" No matter what your age or sex there are opportunities for you now. Se 

cents in stamps for literature explaining our school and special courses, also how we help 
ba secure a position and to sell your cartoons from your home. 
ind of cartooning you like best. Send a sample sketch too. 


ASSOCIATED STUDIOS OF CARTOONING, 296 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 
31 
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Please state yourage and 








“Convenient to Everywhere” 


RITTENHOUSE 


HOTEL 
22d & Chestnut Sts 


Philadelphia , Pa 
ey come ae ee 
a. — 


Club Breakfast, 





50¢c up 
Special Luncheon, 90¢ 


Evening Dinner, $1.25 
As well as service a la carte. 


Music Daring Luncheon 
Dinner and Supper 


Make Money 
Writing for th 
_ NEWSPAPERS 


Good Positions o or Spare Time ‘Work 


newspaper W fulnew { 
‘Pa FREI 


Fascinating Book Free : 


for Free B 
New spaper Training Assa., 354 Fourth Ave., Dept. 159, New York City 
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Correspondence Course 


IN 
IWS CARTOONING, 


Comic Art & Caricature 


6 A 
HORSE HE ADS, N. YY. 


ur nar 


Dept. R, 
Write 





Cuticura Soap 


— The Healthy — 


Shaving Soap 


Cuticura Soap shaves without mug. Everywhere 2ic 











$2,800 J 2 HOURS! 


rice, Pos' 

order $1.5 $1.6 
tre "ZANZIBAR CO. Dept. 232 
109 West 42d St. New York City 


As one of the oldest pat- 
ent firms in America we 
give inventors at lowest 

consistent charge, a 


service noted for results, widenced by pane we known 
Patents of extraordinary value. # Patent fr 
Lacey & Lacey, 667 F St.,Wash., 0. c. Estab. 1869. 


r Old Gold, Plat t er 

CASH fies So. Peuer 

age “ye Ds “ eeth, Ma nt 

Jewelry, Watches Val le MAIL IN TODAY 

+ a sent return ‘mall Good r da 

d OHIO “SME TING CO 
Cleveland, O 
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INVENTORS ei 


“HOW TOGET YOUR PATENT 


or rake’ ch a de apt ry w“ w 


ir guide bos 


Send a -— 


RANDOLPH & CO., 789° ‘Fe , i. D.C. 


|W. -_ ederal Reserve Agent 
ashville, tells this story: 

see osm banke r of Nashville, 

rting with his bride on their honey- 

won, stopped a day or two in Chatta- 

nooga. Having to leave there ve r\ early 

the morning he 

seats in the Pullman, 


the da coach. 


T i LER, | 


was unable to secure 
and therefore went 
Anxious to have his 
comfortable the gen- 
tle man made several trips to the sleep r 
Finally, 
i lower berth vacated he sat down 
of the seat to await develop- 
suddenly his head was 
skirts, but not 


been seen bv the 


“\ us “as possible 


to see the pre a seat. 
finding 


sper ts for 
on the arm 
ments, when 
covered b 


without his having 


descending 
conductor, whereupon he ‘beat it.” The 
herself comfortable, had 
curled up on the seat, and the hanke ru 
his search did not locate her. so ke pt going 
till he reached the last coach, 
he remarked to the conduc tor, 
preceded him, ‘I've lost my wife,’ to 
ctor replied, ‘Well, ul I 


another 


bride, to m ike 


Ww hereupon 
WwW ho had 


which the condu 


got mv head under woman's 
dress [U'd lose my wite, too,” ”” 
sae 


Vy M. VAN SAN » A President of the 

¢ Manufacturers’ National Bank of 
Cambridge, Mass., tells JupGe this amus- 
mg one: 

‘A minister who had few dealings in 
banking had been tends ‘red his firs t check 
in payment of a marriage ceremony. In 
a bewildered wavy he went up to the teller’s 
cage and very shy ly pre sented the check 

‘The teller upon turning it over saw it 
did not bear his indorsement and passed 
t back to the minister saving: ‘Indorse 
the check, pl ase.’ 

“The minister said, 
understand.’ 


I don't 


‘Pardon me, 


* *Indorse it on the back,’ 
teller 

‘The minister said, ‘Oh! Yes, Yes 
He wrote on the back of the check 
prese nted it again. 

“The teller turned it over and found tl 
‘I heart ly ndorse this check.’ ” 


words 


sae 


The Clown Is Good 


C‘ontinu f age 11 
pag ] 


named exh bit is by ng hat led off to t} 
he has produced “Wild Oat 


from his ‘ 


storehouse, 
Lane - a 

hand, which 
ing of the popular taste has also deserte: 


dramatization 
| 


Ulliess T\ 


own unde ssteen d 


nie will doubtless once agaim belie h 
judgment. 


This “Wild Oats Lane 


* fashioned frot 


a magazine short story, is a honeysucklk 
of thos 


pieces about 


in the grand old stvle: one 


lugubriously sentimental 
poor misled girls res ued from a life « 
shame, thieves reformed and villains ur 
masked, with the spirit of a kindly ol 
dodo—in this instance, a parish priest 
over what a dramatic critic o1 


field, Mass., 


hove ring 


gazette of Sprin once Tr 


ferred to as the whole tout-ensemble. It 


creaks with the asthma of the early ‘80° 
its devices are as 
ments against LaFollette. If, in tl 
vear of Our Lord, 1922, 
still reap a ri h boob harve st, 
pl ased to declare mis 
lost, and shall stand ready 
and green derby hat 
winter. 


Mr. Mac ly n Arbuc kle 


has the star rdk 


Mr Arbuckle’s art may perhaps best be 
a very fat William 


described as that of 


Hodge. 
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Corrected 





out of date as the argu 


S ich a play cal 
I shall bi 
bet with its author 
to wear a pin! 
throughout — th 
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Beginner’s Luck 


= 
1 UDGE has set aside this page for the work of the budding artist He hopes, in this way, oI 
' to give help and encouragement to the amateur whose work gives promise of real ability. 4 
ember that a bright, original idea is all-important, then draw clearly with india ink on white 
Address your contributions to Amateur Page, JupGE, 627 West 43d St., New York City. 





Drawn by R. C 


BUMPUS 





Lay S Passing the buck 
al Sor 
aS 
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/ \\ 
awn by DoNaLp C. WHITE - 


Z y dD 
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NST . Z Pilz “Oh, Mom! The cat's gone and left 
- aS — ho “ his engine runnin’!” 
a as 
' ——— 
by Cecu. Be 


“Darn it! I’m 


through with 4 >» be 
women. ‘Bee’ called me a mere in- > ‘ oe 
fant—an’ I'm seven years old to-day.” 
tN 
sat 
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wn by H. GReisMeR ; 2 Se F 
Lady of the House—Another drum Drawn by OLiver G. MARTINEZ. o 
mer? “What do ye mean tellin’ me them Government people is goin’ 
Salesman—No, ma’am. I play a to give you one hundred bucks for that freak bird?” 
violin! 


“Lissen here, am gonna get one hundred bucks for this here bird, 
and want you to know that it is no freak bird neither. It is a 


carrier pigeon crossed with parrot and delivers them messages out 
loud.” 
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sawn by Louts JEPEWAY. 
Judge—What have you to say for 








yourself, young man? 


Guilty One—I want to say, 


your 


Honor, that I wasn’t going any faster 
han that officer who arrested me. 





Drawn by WILLIAM WALTER 


“Now if I hit too hard, just say so.” 


Drawn by Louis Lisp. 


Teacher—Were you sick yester- 


day? 
Tommy—yYes, ma’am! 
of school! 


I was sick 














ee How Easily You Can 
Learn to Dance This 


JVew Way 


If you can do the step illustrated in the chart 


on the right, there is no reason why you cannot 
easily and quickly master all of the latest steps 
through Arthur Murray’s method of teaching 
dancing right in your own home. 


N° matter how skeptical you may 
4 be about being able to learn to 
dance by mail, this new will 
quickly prove to you that you can easily 
learn without a teacher on the ground to 
direct your steps—and without music or 
partner—right at home. 

Even if you don’t know one dance step 
from another, these new diagrams and 
simple instructions will enable you to 
learn any of the newest dances in an 
amazingly short time. You don’t need 
to leave your own room— it isn’t necessary 
to go into a dancing class—or to pay 
large fees for private instruction. All 
you need to do is to follow the instructions 
as shown on the diagrams, practice the 
steps a few times to fix them in your 
memory and there is no reason why you 
should not be able to dance on any floor, 
to either band or phonograph music and 
to lead, follow, and balance correctly no 
matter how expert your partner may be. 


course 


Learn Any Dance in a Few Hours 


Whether you want to learn the Fox 
Trot, One Step, College Rock, Conversa- 
tion Walk, Waltz, or any of the newer 
steps you won't have the slightest diffi- 
culty in doing through this new 
method. Then, the very next time danc- 
ing starts, you can surprise your friends 
by choosing a partner and stepping right 
out with perfect confidence that every 
step you make and every movement is 
absolutely correct. Arthur Murray guar- 
anteestoteach 
you or your 
lessons won't 
you 


sO 





Satisfied Students 
Praise the Course 


Let me say that your 
chart system explains many 
things to me which ot r 
teachers could make 
clear 

Wm. S. Meyerfield 

Ann Harbor, Mich 


I practices 
learned 
through the ° 
night | danced a number o 
times with a good dancer to 
the of a phonograph 
and had no trouble in lead 
ing or balance 

J 


cost one 
cent. 

More than 
60,000 people 
have learned 
to become per- 
fect dancers 
by mail and 
there is no 
reason why 
60,000 more 
cannot learn 
just as easily. 
In fact, about 

Ape five thousand 
ao a he, peop l e a 
od time, like the rest of month are be- 

U'll always be thank 
ful that I have taken your coming won- 
"eet Thatentiens derful dancers 
Ethridge, Mont through 
Arthur Mur- 
ray's amazing 
new method. 


music 


Mealy 
Mlatwood, W. Va 
ting along very 
the instructions 
nany pupils I 
to have a larger place 
Albert J. Delaney 
Bay Cit fi 


Many other enthusiasti 
letters have been received 
If interested send for special 
leaflet reprinting them. 

















1. Begin 
dire. 
Good dancers are al- preetly 
ways the most popular 2. ' 
people in their set 
they never lack part- 
ners and are invited to 
social event be- 
cause dancing is the 
most popular form of 
recreation, and good 
dancers are always in 
demand. But beside 
this, good dancers al- 
ways have perfect 
mental and physical 
control, ease of man- 
ner, poise, are never 
embarrassed, shy or 
timid. Very often 
they meet influen- 
tial people in this 
social way who are 
very helpful to 
them in business, 
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you took private les- 
sons in his studio and 





Teach You to Dance 
in an Evening 


Arthur Mur- 


i hi Ss . - 
ose TR ya ee How Te Fellow Successfully 
sented, for a How To Avoid Embarrassing 


limited time on _,-- 
only, to send a Look Attractive 

special 16-les- The Correct Walk in The Fox 
son course to 
every one who 
Signs and re- 
turns the cou- 
pon attached to 
this page. 

You may 
keep this course 
forfivedaysand 
test it for your- 
self. It must 
prove to you 
that you can 
quickly learn to 
dance in your own home without music or 
partner through Arthur Murray's methods 
or the test will cost you nothing. 

Arthur Murray is America’s foremost 
authority on social dancing. The Vander- 
bilts, Ex-Governor Locke Craig of North 
Carolina, and scores of other socially prom- 
inent people chose Mr. Murray astheirdanc- 
ing instructor. In fact, dancing teachers 
the world overhave been instructed by him. 

Through his new, improved method of 
dancing by mail, Mr. Murray will give 
you the same high-class instruction in 
your own home that you would receive if 


Deo You Know 


The Chasse in the Fox Trot 

The Forward Waltz Step 

How to Leave One Partner to 
Dance with Another 

Hew to Learn and Also Teach 
Your Child to Dance 

What the Advanced Dance, 


























paid his regular fee 
of $10.00 per lesson. 


Send No Money—Not One Cent 

Mr. Murray is eager to prove to you that he 
can quickly teach you to become a good dancer 
in your own home. Just fill in and mail the 
coupon—or a letter or postcard will do—and 
the special couse will be promptly mailed to 
you. When your postman hands the spec ial 
sixteen-lesson course to you, simply deposit 
only $1.00 with him, plus a few cents postage, 
in full payment. Keep the course for five 
days. Practice all of the steps, learn everything 
these sixteen lessons can teach you and prove 
to your full satisfaction that you have found 
the quickest, easiest, and most delightful way 
to learn to dance. Then, within five days, if you 
desire, you may return the course and your 
dollar will be promptly returned to you. But 
if vou decide to eep the surely will 
it becomes your personal property further 
payments of any kind. 

To take advantage of this offer you must send the 
coupon today—offer may be withdrawn without notice 
So mail coupon NOW. 


Arthur Murray, Studio 447, 100 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


course——as you 
without 


Arthur Murray, Studio 447, 100 Fifth Ave., New York 

To prove that I can learn to dance at home in on 
evening, you may send the sixteen-lesson course and 
when my postman hands it to me I will deposit with hit 
only $1.00, plus the few cents postage, in full payment 
If, within five days, I decide to do so I may return the 
course and you will refund my money without question 


Name 
Address 
City State 


If you wish you may send money with coupon. 
(Price outside U. S., $1.10 cash with order.) 


PRESS OF WILLIAM GREEN, NEW YORK 





